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FOREWORDS 


N  '  BEHIND  THE  VEIL  IN  BIRDLAND  '  I  have  endeavoured 
to  picture  with  my  pen  and  camera  some  of  those 
hidden  scenes  in  Nature  that  are  possibly  only  looked 
upon  by  the  naturalist.  Many  of  the  Birds  and 
Mammals  described  in  the  following  pages  are  rare, 
and  are  never  seen  by  the  average  tourist  in,  or  visitor  to,  the 
country.  But  in  these  days,  when  Nature-study  is  so  much  to 
the  fore,  every  one  is,  or  ought  to  be,  interested  in  the  sights  and 
sounds  of  Birdland. 

I  may  be  criticised  for  including  under  my  title  four  photographs 
of  mammals.  My  excuse  for  this  is  that  '  Birdland '  is  a  word 
which  I  introduced  a  few  years  ago  as  a  synonym  for  the  country- 
side, and  these  four  wild  creatures  included  amongst  the  birds  are 
to  be  seen,  by  those  who  know  where  to  find  them,  in  the 
byways  of  Birdland,  and  are  closely  associated  with  the  birds 
themselves. 

In  choosing  these  twenty-four  photographs  from  the  thousands 
which  I  have  taken,  my  aim  has  been  to  include  pictures  from  all 
parts  of  these  Islands — for  there  are  few  counties  or  spots  which  I 
have  not  visited  in  my  search  after  birds — and  I  trust  that  the 
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collection  is  sufficiently  representative  to  show  that  the  wildest  and 
most  romantic  haunts,  as  well  as  the  meadow  and  the  woodland, 
have  a  fascination  attached  to  them  ;  and  if  we  only  care  to  lift 
the  thin  veil  intervening,  and  look  upon  Birdland  as  it  is  meant 
to  be  looked  upon — that  is,  without  molesting  the  birds  or 
destroying  their  eggs — we  shall  see  pictures,  full  of  real  charm, 
which  will  compensate  us  a  thousandfold  for  any  trouble  we  may 
have  taken  to  accomplish  this  end. 

O.  G.  P. 

November,   1 908. 
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LL  dwellers  in  the  country  have  opportunities  for 
watching  this  charming  little  hawk,  for  there  are 
very  few  places  where  he  is  not  to  be  seen  at  some 
time.  At  that  period  of  the  year  when  Chiffchaffs 
and  Willow  Wrens  are  arriving  on  our  shores  and 
finding  their  way  to  their  summer  homes,  we  may  often  see  the 
Kestrel  soaring,  and  a  pretty  exercise  this  is. 

One  bright  spring  morning  I  was  standing  in  a  meadow  when 
I  saw  two  of  these  little  brown  Hawks  swoop  over  my  head,  and 
then  one  began  going  up  in  a  spiral  towards  the  deep  blue  April 
sky.  No  sooner  had  he  started  than  the  other  followed  his 
example,  but  travelled  in  the  opposite  direction.  As  I  stood 
immediately  underneath  and  watched  them  rising  higher  and 
higher  with  hardly  a  perceptible  movement  of  their  outspread  wings, 
I  seemed  to  be  looking  upon  one  of  the  deepest  mysteries  of 
flight,  and  I  waited  until  they  were  mere  specks  in  the  sky. 

One  often  sees  the  Kestrel  soaring,  but  it  is  seldom  that  the 
opportunity  is  given  of  such  a  fine  view  from  directly  underneath, 
and  I  noticed  what  perfect  circles  and  excellent  time  was  kept  by 
them  as  they  crossed  and  recrossed  one  another  in  their  flight 
skywards. 

One  of  the  prettiest  things  I  ever  saw  in  Birdland  was  a  hen 
Kestrel  teaching  her  young  to  fly.  They  were  sitting  on  the  highest 
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branch  of  a  tall  tree,  quite  close  to  the  nest,  and  the  parent  bird 
flew  from  this  perch,  made  a  large  circle,  and  returned.  Then  one 
of  her  youngsters  attempted  this  feat,  and  succeeded  fairly  well  until 
the  branch  was  nearly  reached,  but  he  failed  to  arrive  in  safety. 
Nothing  daunted,  round  he  went  again  and  again,  and  not  until 
many  brave  attempts  had  been  made  was  he  able  to  stand  on  his  feet 
again.  Then  others  tried  and  failed  quite  as  ignominiously,  and 
several  times  their  mother  preceded  them  in  their  flight  and  showed 
them  how  to  reach  the  perch  in  safety. 

I  have  always  liked  the  Kestrel  because  he  is  one  of  the  few 
birds  of  prey  that  we  find  in  our  country  meadows.  In  my  search 
after  the  rare  birds  of  this  country  I  have  seen  some  of  the  wildest 
and  grandest  scenery  to  be  found  in  our  islands — rocky  dingles  over 
which  Buzzards  '  mew,'  and  the  great  bleak  hills  amongst  which 
the  Raven  roams ;  far-stretching  moors  and  towering  grey  hills 
where  the  Golden  Eagle  is  king ;  and  frowning  precipices  washed 
bare  for  two  hundred  feet  by  winter  seas,  where  the  Fulmar 
Petrel  finds  a  safe  and  secure  nesting-site ;  large  tracts  of  dark 
forests  and  quaking  bogs,  where  birds  are  few,  and  seldom  seen  ;  and 
rough  stone-covered  deer  forests,  through  which  one  could  travel 
for  days  and  yet  not  see  the  same  things  twice. 

But  for  real  beauty  give  me  the  simple  English  meadow  or 
roadside  coppice  in  which  the  Warblers  sing  their  little  songs,  and 
the  primrose  lifts  his  face  to  the  springtime  sun.  The  first  summer 
rose,  a  delicate  pink  amidst  the  surrounding  green,  is  a  greater 
picture  of  spring  than  ever  the  sunlit  sea  could  be ;  and  a  Kestrel 
hovering  over  a  meadow,  yellow  with  summer's  flowers,  tells  us  a 
deeper  story  than  the  Eagle  soaring  over  a  wind-swept  moor. 

The  food  of  the  Kestrel  consists  of  all  kinds  of  small  birds, 
mice  and  beetles  ;  but  when  pressed  for  food  it  will  take  birds  as 
large  as  a  Thrush  or  a  Starling.  I  have  seen  a  Kestrel  pick  up  a 
Starling  that  was  feeding  quite  close  to  a  grazing  cow,  and  to  capture 
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its  prey  the  hunter  had  to  actually  dive  between  the  cow's  feet  and 
its  nose,  and,  strange  to  say,  the  animal  went  on  feeding  as  though 
nothing  had  occurred ! 

If  the  Kestrel  finds  that  it  cannot  eat  the  whole  of  the  creature 
that  it  has  caught,  it  will  sometimes  cover  the  remaining  portion  over 
with  leaves,  and  I  have  seen  one  actually  doing  this.  The  bird 
placed  the  food  amongst  some  stones,  and  then  covered  it  over 
with  leaves  and  other  rubbish,  but  whether  this  sagacious  hunter 
ever  returned  to  this  little  store  I  was  unable  to  discover. 
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II 
GARDEN    WARBLER 

really  charming  little  bird  is  certainly  one  of 
my  woodland  favourites.  His  loud  song  almost 
rivals  that  of  the  Blackcap,  his  near  relative. 

In  a  delightful  Middlesex  orchard,  where  I 
once  loved  to  roam,  and  where  I  first  learned  to 
love  birds — an  orchard  which,  alas  !  is  now  being  invaded  by  the 
builder — the  Garden  Warbler  was  common,  and  many  a  nest  I 
found  in  the  gooseberry-bushes  under  the  old  apple-trees.  In  the 
days  and  hours  of  spring,  when  the  blossom-covered  trees  were 
full  of  sweet  music,  and  those  jewels  of  May — orange-tip  butterflies 
— flitted  their  little  lives  away  in  a  world  of  sunshine  and  song,  I 
almost  lived,  fed  as  it  were,  with  the  happy  love-talk  of  Warblers 
and  Thrushes  ;  the  twitter  of  Swallows,  skimming  over  the  sea  of 
bloom,  and  the  deep,  lasting  hum  of  a  million  insects'  wings.  And 
through  it  all  I  loved  my  Garden  Warblers  with  a  great  and 
lasting  love,  for  were  they  not  one  of  the  first  birds  to  tell  me  that 
the  Spring — the  Spring  that  I  almost  worshipped — had  dropped  her 
mantle  on  the  land,  covering  the  meadows,  the  orchards,  and  the 
woods,  which  not  long  before  were  held  in  old  winter's  icy  grip  of 
death,  with  new  life,  joyous  sunshine,  and  filling  them  with  Nature's 
sweetest  music  and  happy  wild  love  ;  for  the  Garden  Warbler's  song 
speaks  of  love — every  note  rings  with  it,  and  the  birds  themselves 
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GARDEN    WARBLER 

when  mated  are  two  of  the  most  devoted  little  lovers  it  would  be 
possible  to  find  in  an  English  woodland. 

No  matter  how  many  nests  I  found,  it  always  gave  me  delight 
to  wait  until  the  owner  returned,  and  to  watch  her  go  to  her  home, 
carefully  turn  the  eggs  with  her  beak,  and  then,  tenderly  stepping 
down,  she  placed  her  feet  at  the  side  of  the  little  cup-shaped  interior, 
and  shuffled  and  turned  until  all  the  eggs  were  comfortably  settled 
beneath  her  warm  breast.  Overhead,  lost  in  the  apple-blossom, 
her  mate  would  sing,  and  if,  as  sometimes  happened,  he  caught 
some  insects  for  her,  she  always  saw  him  coming,  and  rising  in 
her  nest  she  fluttered  her  wings  with  joy  as  he  approached  and 
gave  this  gift  of  love  with  true  and  beautiful  tenderness. 

It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  then,  that  I  look  upon  the  Garden 
Warbler  as  one  of  my  best  woodland  friends,  for  it  was  his  free  song 
that  helped  to  make  me  love  the  spring,  with  its  birds,  its  flowers, 
and  its  music.  It  was  the  Warblers,  when  in  my  young  days  the 
veil  of  Nature  was  lifted,  that  first  greeted  me  with  their  songs,  and 
made  me  resolve  to  look  beyond  the  veil  and  search  for  Birdland's 
hidden  mysteries. 

I  have  written  of  that  orchard  in  other  works,  and  I  hoped  to 
do  so  again  ;  but  now  the  old  haunts  of  my  childhood  days  are  but 
memories,  sweet  pages  as  it  were  in  a  big  book  that  I  shall  never 
regret  having  read,  for  the  leaves  in  Nature's  great  volume  are 
different,  every  one,  yet  all  live  in  the  mind,  and  remain  as  a  tale 
that  is  told  but  not  forgotten.  Whenever  I  hear  this  Warbler's 
song,  or  see  the  nest — a  fragile  little  structure — as  I  have  done 
in  several  parts  of  these  islands,  my  thoughts  go  back  to  the  old 
home,  and  those  joyous  days,  when  the  birds  and  the  gay  flowers, 
the  blossoms  and  the  blue  sky,  spoke  to  me  of  all  that  is  real  in 
the  world,  and  taught  me  the  full  story  of  the  great  and  beautiful 
spring. 

The  male  Garden  Warbler  is  a  devoted  parent.  We  once  found 
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a  nest  containing  four  youngsters,  and  by  the  side  of  this  the 
mother  was  lying  dead.  The  faithful  little  parent  had  just  managed 
to  reach  its  young,  and  then  fell  dead  ;  but  it  was  interesting  to 
discover  that  her  mate  went  on  feeding  the  family,  and  succeeded 
in  rearing  them,  and  when  we  visited  the  spot  again,  we  were 
delighted  to  find  the  plump  babies  sitting  outside  their  nest,  while 
their  proud  parent  was  singing  lustily  in  the  tree  above. 

A  few  days  later  they  went  out  into  the  orchard  to  seek  their 
own  living;  but  when  the  young  desert  their  first  home,  and  their 
parents  have  completed  their  duties  of  incubation,  all  song  ceases, 
and  the  orchard  in  July  is  still  and  silent.  The  music  in  Nature's 
great  concert  hall  is  over,  until  again  the  cry  of  the  Cuckoo  is 
heard  in  the  land,  calling  the  Warblers  back  to  the  flowers  and 
the  leaves. 
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HIS  rare  and  local  bird  is  to  be  found  breeding  in 
one  or  two  haunts  in  the  south-west  of  England, 
on  the  Welsh  coast,  and  more  commonly  in  Ireland, 
but  it  is  not  my  intention  to  indicate  too  exactly 
the  locality. 

The  Chough  chooses  a  wild  home.  On  the  steep  western  cliffs 
which  have  been  beaten  and  lashed  by  the  heavy  Atlantic  billows, 
we  find  him.  I  have  seen  several  of  his  haunts,  but  one  of  them, 
on  the  northern  Cornish  coast,  was  certainly  the  most  interesting. 
When  I  first  found  the  site  of  his  nest,  a  tearing  north-west  gale 
was  driving  in  great  towering  waves,  which  broke  against  the  black 
cliffs  with  a  mad  fury,  drowning  even  the  noise  of  the  wind.  The 
splashing  white  foam  found  its  way  into  every  crevice,  smashing 
smaller  rocks,  thundering  into  the  green  caves  with  a  mighty  roar, 
and  throwing  in  large  stones  as  though  they  were  marbles.  Then 
with  a  dash  and  a  frothing,  the  seething  water  rolled  back  slowly, 
as  if  the  powerful,  boiling,  and  whirling  terror  had  been  suddenly 
tamed  or  subdued,  until  another  great  heaving  giant  met  it,  and 
again  helped  it  on. 

Once  more  it  thundered,  in  a  deafening,  confounding  chorus, 
on  the  broken  shore. 

For  countless  ages  this  wild  coast  has  withstood  this  onslaught ; 
sometimes  the  sea  gains  a  point  in  this  great  battle  of  Nature,  and 
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at  other  times  the  cliffs  hold  their  own  against  this  powerful  enemy, 
until,  broken  and  disheartened  as  it  were,  the  heavy,  roaring  waves 
sink  down  again,  and  in  their  place,  gentle,  sun-kissed  ripples  play 
their  own  soft  music,  as  they  lap-lap  the  proud  cliffs,  or  barely  move 
the  little  stones  amongst  the  rocks. 

The  Chough's  home  is,  in  very  truth,  a  land  of  contrasts. 
One  day  Nature's  wildest  deep  bass  anthem  rolls  up  and  along 
the  shore,  and  the  next  it  is  answered  by  a  tiny  rippling  song. 
Such  a  joyous,  dancing  little  song  is  it,  that  one  cannot  recognise 
in  the  notes  a  companion  of  the  storm.  But  the  Chough  loves  his 
home,  and  whether  the  sea  be  rough  or  calm  we  shall  often  see 
him  searching  along  the  high-water  mark  for  his  food.  With  his 
long  red  beak  he  turns  over  seaweed,  pokes  under  small  stones, 
but  is  ever  on  the  alert,  and  I  do  not  think  that  I  have  ever  seen 
such  an  eager,  restless  bird. 

The  Chough,  however,  finds  most  of  his  food  inland,  like  other 
members  of  the  Crow  tribe,  and  upon  the  farms,  where  the  natives 
call  him  the  Chow,  he  will  search  on  the  ploughed  land  for  all 
kinds  of  insects  and  worms.  Above  all,  the  Chough  likes  wood- 
lice,  and  we  can  attract  him  to  the  camera  by  placing  before  it  a 
piece  of  rotten  wood  which  contains  these  insects,  and  for  hours 
he  will  peck,  and  search  in  the  decaying  parts  for  these  delicacies; 
for  birds  as  well  as  men  have  their  favourite  foods,  and  if  we  can 
only  discover  what  this  is,  it  is  fairly  easy  to  bring  before  the 
camera  many  species  of  feathered  folk  that  otherwise  it  might  be 
impossible  to  photograph. 

The  Red-billed  Chough  is  certainly  a  fine  bird,  and  far  and 
away  the  most  beautiful  of  our  dark-plumaged  birds.  His  red  legs 
and  bill  and  glossy  feathers  combine  to  make  him  a , -thing 'of  real 
beauty,  and  this  species  and  the  companion  of  his  haunts,  the 
Oyster-Catcher,  make  two  of  the  most  handsome  frequenters  of  the 
shore. 
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The  Chough  lays  its  eggs  in  a  hole  in  the  cliff,  and  the  nest 
is,  as  a  rule,  difficult  to  reach.  For  some  unaccountable  reason, 
the  birds,  which  nest  in  small  colonies,  suddenly  desert  their  old 
haunts  and  go  out  and  seek  new.  This  habit  is  no  doubt  good 
for  them,  for  if  they  had  remained  faithful  to  one  haunt,  like 
some  other  species,  they  might  have  been,  ere  this,  numbered 
amongst  our  lost  breeding  birds.  Indeed,  it  may  not  be  many  years 
before  they  are  included  in  that  list,  for  they  cannot  long  stand  the 
onslaught  that  modern  clutch  and  variety  collectors  are  waging 
against  them.  If  the  clutch  collector  would  be  content  with  one 
clutch  there  would  not  be  any  fear  for  our  rare  breeding  birds,  but 
it  is  the  collector  of  varieties  who  is  so  destructive  to  our 
disappearing  species. 
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GREAT-CRESTED    GREBE 

|N  a  still,  placid  lake  before  me  there  are  swimming 
twenty-seven  Great-Crested  Grebes,  a  sight  not  many 
British  ornithologists  can  boast  of  having  seen.  It 
is  a  springtime  evening — one  of  those  silent,  calm 
times,  when  we  seem  to  be  in  closest  touch  with  the 
soul  of  Nature.  The  great,  red  sun,  as  it  sinks  to  the  blue  hills, 
is  leaving  behind  it  a  long  strip  of  glory,  widening  as  it  reaches 
the  nearest  shore.  From  the  church  on  the  slope  comes  the  sound 
of  bells,  and  the  clanging  seems  to  hang  long  over  the  water. 
Swallows,  screaming  Swifts,  and  Martins  are  darting  swiftly 
across  the  lake,  and,  dipping,  pick  up  flies,  and  leave  behind  a 
little  ring  of  circles  which  ever  widens  and  grows  larger  until  lost 
in  the  gleaming  mirror. 

It  is  hard  to  find  a  colour  that  is  not  here ;  the  deep  red  glow 
turns  the  water  into  blood,  as  it  were,  and  a  dozen  tints  of  green 
and  blue  surround  the  sinking  sun.  Grey  hills  rise  beyond  blue, 
and  between  the  purple-tinted  reeds  green  meadows  stretch  until 
they  merge  into  the  slopes.  Even  the  ploughed  fields  have  caught 
the  sun's  last  rays,  and  the  freshly  turned  sods  have  a  bloom  of 
their  own.  A  hundred  Thrushes  are  singing  their  closing  songs ; 
Larks  are  rivalling  one  another  in  their  race  to  see  the  last  of  the 
western  sun  ;  and  Cuckoos  are  calling  to  their  mates. 

Away  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  lake  a  boat  is  passing  through 
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GREAT-CRESTED    GREBE 

the  lock,  and  the  clanking  of  chains  and  the  coarse  cries  of  men 
and  boys  rudely  break  the  almost  inaudible  song  of  Nature,  for 
the  gentle  rustle  of  young  leaves,  the  hum  of  insects'  wings,  the 
distant  swish  of  a  Duck  entering  the  lake,  and  a  hundred  other 
notes  combine  to  make  a  soft,  pleasing  murmur,  which  those 
alone  who  can  see  the  soul  in  Nature  can  hear  and  understand. 
The  Cuckoo  ceases  his  call;  Blackbirds,  dropping  across  the  meadow, 
follow  the  Thrush  to  roost,  and  Larks,  high  above  me,  have  lost 
sight  of  the  sunken  sun.  Tired  labourers,  slouching  up  the  lane, 
enter  the  little  roadside  inn,  and  when  leaving,  bid  one  another 
a  rough  '  good  night.' 

When  the  western  colours  have  changed  to  a  sombre  grey,  and 
a  sublime  silence  has  settled  over  all,  the  Grebes  out  on  the  water 
begin  their  evening  meal.  One  after  the  other  dives  in  search  of 
fish,  and  their  loud,  harsh  calls  :  ker-u-war,  ker-u-war,  are  heard 
on  all  sides.  Others  are  leaving  the  reeds,  where  their  nests  are 
concealed,  for  their  mates  have  already  entered  and  taken  their  turn 
at  sitting.  There  are  many  nests  in  this  favourite  haunt,  and 
those  well  hidden  in  the  yellow  reeds  already  have  young  birds 
swimming  round  them.  Other  nests  which  were  built  on  the 
outskirts  of  the  reeds  were  washed  away  in  a  violent  gale  a  few 
days  previously,  and  this  accounts  for  the  large  number  of  pairs 
to  be  seen  on  the  lake. 

Before  I  succeeded  in  taking  the  accompanying  photograph  we 
built  a  small  platform  on  the  lake,  and  then  half  surrounded  it 
with  rushes,  and  I  was  able  to  get  a  very  interesting  series  of 
pictures  of  the  bird  in  many  positions.  The  Grebe  is  a  shy  bird, 
and  the  one  photographed  was  no  exception,  yet  she  became  quite 
used  to  my  presence,  and  after  I  had  been  on  the  small  platform 
for  the  best  part  of  two  days,  she  allowed  me  to  talk  to  her,  and 
actually  took  no  notice  when  I  showed  myself  above  the  rushes. 
She  even  remained  on  her  nest  when  I  threw  a  roll  of  paper  at 
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her,   and  it  was  not    until    I   stepped    into   my  boat   that    she   left 
her  eggs  ! 

The  young  left  their  shells  at  night,  for  when  I  returned  early 
the  next  morning  I  saw  only  one  egg  and  one  young  bird  in  the 
nest,  and  the  hen  remained  sitting  for  a  time  longer,  but  there 
was  no  sign  of  the  other  two  youngsters.  The  male  was  probably 
looking  after  these  in  another  part  of  the  lake,  and  finding  that 
the  one  egg  was  addled,  we  destroyed  it.  It  is  the  usual  custom 
of  the  male  Great-Crested  Grebe  to  take  away  one  or  two  of  the 
first  arrivals  while  the  hen  remains  sitting,  for  the  young  seldom 
all  leave  their  shells  at  the  same  time,  and  sometimes  the  hen 
will  sit  for  three  days  after  two  young  birds  have  left.  These 
young  Grebes  remain  by  their  respective  parents  until  almost 
fully  grown. 
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|HEN  a  keen  bird-lover  looks  for  the  first  time  upon 
a  bird  that  he  has  never  before  seen  in  a  wild  state, 
its  surroundings  have  a  great  fascination  for  him, 
and  he  seems  to  be  standing  on  memorable  ground. 
My  feelings  were  akin  to  this  when,  to-day,  I 
looked  for  the  first  time  upon  the  Fulmar  Petrel's  home.  On  the 
wild  cliffs  of  St.  Kilda  and  the  adjacent  islands  there  are  countless 
thousands  of  these  interesting  birds,  and  after  landing  on  this  little 
out-of-the-world  spot,  I  lost  no  time  in  taking  my  camera  to  the  cliffs 
on  which  they  breed.  It  is  hard  to  describe  these  marvellous  cliffs. 
Nowhere  have  I  seen  any  to  equal  them  for  wild  grandeur.  Some 
are  covered  with  grass  and  are  tenanted  by  myriads  of  Puffins  ; 
others  are  great  bare,  jagged  boulders,  one  piled  upon  the  other, 
rising  straight  from  the  sea,  and  seeming  to  tower  up  almost  to 
the  clouds. 

I  was  taken  by  one  of  the  brave  St.  Kildan  cragsmen  to  a 
spot  which  was  supposed  to  be  easy  of  access,  and  I  must  confess 
I  envied  the  way  in  which  my  guide  was  able  to  run  about  the 
cliffs.  The  narrowest  ledges  or  the  most  precipitous  walls  of  rock 
had  no  terrors  for  him,  and  he  skipped  along  them  with  bare  feet, 
or  stood  on  the  very  brink  of  the  most  fearsome  declivities,  with 
as  much  unconcern  as  he  would  have  shown  had  he  been  on  a 
level  pavement.  I  had  many  misgivings  as  to  how  I  was  to  follow 
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him,  but  I  was  determined  that  where  he  went  I  should  go,  and 
go  I  did  ;  but  he  had  often  to  help  me,  and  in  two  rather  difficult 
places  a  rope  was  fastened  round  my  waist  and  I  was  hauled  up. 
However,  after  strenuous  efforts  on  the  part  of  both  of  us,  we  at 
length  had  the  camera  fixed  in  position,  and  I  made  an  exposure. 
Then,  slowly  creeping  up  the  cliff,  I  was  able  to  get  gradually 
nearer  to  the  Fulmars,  until  one  bird  became  so  used  to  my 
presence  that  I  was  permitted  to  take  the  accompanying  picture. 

The  Fulmar  Petrel  forms  the  staple  food  supply  of  the  natives 
of  St.  Kilda,  and  on  or  about  the  I2th  of  August  every  man  and 
boy  in  the  small  community  goes  forth  armed  with  ropes,  and  the 
young  birds  are  collected.  The  population  of  the  island  is  about 
seventy,  and  each  person  is  supplied  with  some  three  hundred 
birds.  These  are  plucked,  and  the  bodies  are  then  cleaned  and 
salted  and  packed  away  in  barrels. 

The  birds  are  able  to  eject  from  their  beaks  a  very  pungent  oil. 
This  is  extracted  from  the  birds  and  used  by  the  natives  for  burning 
in  small  lamps.  It  has  a  peculiar  smell,  quite  unlike  anything  else  I 
know,  and  to  my  mind  it  was  the  most  unpleasant  effluvium 
that  it  would  be  possible  to  find.  As  we  climbed  about  the  cliffs 
the  young  birds  repeatedly  squirted  at  us,  and  one  enterprising 
youngster  made  a  very  good  and  successful  shot  at  my  camera, 
just  missing  the  lens,  but  simply  smothering  the  bellows,  and  I 
am  told  that  the  smell  will  remain  there  as  long  as  the  bellows 
exist.  I  also  received  charges  of  this  oil  on  my  boots  and 
clothing ;  and  of  this  I  am  certain,  that  never  again  shall  I  be  able 
to  wear  those  clothes  in  any  civilised  part,  so  I  think  I  shall  pack 
them  away  in  an  air-tight  compartment  and  keep  them  as  a  relic 
of  St.  Kilda! 

In  my  photograph  the  bird  is  seen  to  be  turning  on  its  nest.  It 
was  interesting  to  see  the  bird  go  through  this  little  exercise.  Just 
between  the  legs  there  is  a  hollow  patch  bare  of  feathers,  and  the 
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bird,  when  she  alights  on  the  nest,  walks  slowly  towards  the  egg, 
and  pushes  it  under  her  body  with  her  beak,  until  it  is  firmly  wedged 
between  her  legs ;  then  she  shuffles  and  pushes  until  the  egg  is 
placed  in  this  cavity.  If  the  birds  leave  their  nest  in  a  great  hurry 
it  often  happens  that  they  take  their  egg  with  them  for  a  short 
distance ;  then  it  drops  and  is  broken  on  the  rocks  far  below. 

The  Fulmar  Petrel  will  sit  very  closely  when  on  its  egg,  but 
it  is  very  difficult  to  approach  when  the  nest  contains  its  solitary 
youngster.  One  would  think  that  this  habit  would  be  reversed,  but 
it  is  not  so,  and  the  birds  will  remain  on  their  eggs  and  almost 
allow  a  person  to  touch  them,  but  will  leave  their  young  when  we 
are  ten  yards  away. 
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small  and  retiring  bird  is  one  of  those  species 
which  is  seldom  seen.  For  the  best  part  of  my  life 
I  have  lived  in  a  locality  where  the  birds  have  bred, 
but  only  once  have  I  been  privileged  to  see  one.  I 
have  known  men  who  were  keen  bird-watchers,  and 
have  been  for  many  years  in  haunts  where  the  Water  Rail  was 
common,  and  yet  they  could  not  boast  of  having  once  seen  a 
specimen.  My  photograph  was  taken  on  the  marshy  margin 
of  a  quiet  Middlesex  brook,  a  county  in  which  the  bird  might  be 
called  rare. 

The  Water  Rail  is  a  remarkable  bird.  If  it  knows  that  an 
intruder  is  in  its  haunt,  it  will  creep  through  the  long  grass  or  reeds, 
and  do  its  best  to  elude  us,  but  if  we  once  really  see  the  bird,  or  allow 
it  to  find  out  that  it  cannot  escape  our  gaze,  it  suddenly  changes 
from  the  cute,  wary  creature,  into  a  seemingly  fearless  bird  that 
will  allow  us  to  pick  it  up  and  handle  it  freely.  I  should  not  like 
to  say  that  all  Water  Rails  will  do  this,  because  I  have  not 
had  sufficient  experience  with  them.  But  I  have  known  such 
instances,  and  I  know  that  the  bird  here  pictured  behaved  in  this 
remarkable  manner.  After  taking  a  few  photographs,  I  picked  up 
the  bird,  and  it  seemed  quite  at  home  in  my  hands.  Then  I 
allowed  it  to  fly,,  but  instead  of  making  good  its  escape,  it  just 
flew  on  for  a  few  yards,  squatted  down  by  the  water-side,  and 
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allowed  me  to  pick  it  up  again !  Then  I  placed  it  on  the 
water,  and  the  little  creature  just  swam  round  and  about, 
pecking  unconcernedly  at  insects,  for  a  long  time  keeping 
company  with  me,  seeming  quite  contented  and  not  at  all  anxious 
to  leave. 

Sometimes,  when  waiting  for  other  birds  to  come  to  my  camera, 
I  have  thought  of  the  Water  Rail,  and  after  a  long  and  anxious 
wait  have  wished  they  were  as  tame  and  confiding  as  my  little 
friend  the  Rail. 

When  swimming  on  the  water  this  bird  looks  very  graceful, 
and  reminds  one  somewhat  of  the  Red-necked  Phalarope — a  rare 
bird,  which  I  have  seen  on  the  Hebridean  lochs,  and  also  at  one 
secluded  place  in  the  Orkney  Islands.  It  has  the  same  quick 
and  sudden  movements,  and  darts  its  beak  out  sharply  here  and 
there  as  it  picks  up  flies  and  water  insects.  But  it  seems  much 
more  at  home  in  the  reeds,  where,  with  beak  lowered,  the  slim- 
bodied  bird  creeps  and  pushes  its  way  through,  hardly  disturbing 
them  as  it  moves  onwards. 

In  the  winter  months  the  Water  Rail  is  more  often  seen,  and 
it  is  owing  to  this  fact  that  many  think  it  is  a  winter  visitor,  but 
I  am  more  inclined  to  think  that  the  birds  are  there  just  the 
same  in  summer,  but  owing  to  the  taller  reeds  and  grasses 
are  not  seen.  However,  with  a  bird  of  such  skulking  habits, 
which  so  successfully  conceals  itself,  the  problem  is  difficult  to 
solve. 

The  Water  Rail  will  not  take  to  its  wings  unless  pressed, 
and  it  is  in  the  shooting  season,  when  flushed  by  dogs,  that  it 
uses  its  wings  most.  It  is  surprising  how  a  Water  Rail  will 
lead  a  dog  over  a  meadow  before  actually  flying.  I  have  seen 
a  retriever  following  up  the  scent,  and,  before  the  bird  actually 
flew,  it  worked  in  a  zig-zag  fashion  over  a  large  part  of  the  marshy 
field. 
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The  nest  of  the  Water  Rail,  which  is  built  of  sedge,  grasses,  and 
flags,  is  cunningly  concealed  amongst  the  grasses  and  reeds  which 
the  bird  frequents.  Occasionally  a  somewhat  more  substantial  nest 
is  built  on  the  water.  When  the  young  birds  leave  their  nest  they 
give  continually  a  short  wailing  cry,  repeated  several  times,  very 
similar  to  that  made  by  the  otter. 

Birds  of  the  water  and  marsh  have  many  enemies,  and  it  is  a 
fact,  I  believe,  that  such  birds  always  lay  more  eggs  than  those 
which  have  few.  The  Gannet  and  many  sea-birds  which  are  well 
able  to  care  for  themselves  only  lay  one  egg,  but  the  Water  Rail, 
Coot,  Moorhen,  and  Ducks  all  lay  large  clutches,  and  yet  even 
then  they  seldom  rear  all.  The  Coot  seems  specially  unfortunate 
with  its  young,  and  I  have  seen  as  many  as  eight  young  on 
certain  lakes,  and  the  fish  have  taken  six  or  seven  out  of  the 
brood  before  they  were  many  days  old. 
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WAS  sitting  in  an  English  woodland  listening  to 
bird-song  and  drinking  in  the  beauty  and  glory  of  a 
still,  summer  day.  Almost  hidden  as  I  was  in  the 
tall  bracken  I  saw  many  pretty  scenes;  for  Birdland's 
veil  seemed  to  have  been  lifted  high  on  that 
occasion.  A  Blackbird  had  been  telling  me  the  story  of  the  leaves 
and  flowers;  a  Wren  had  told  me  secrets  of  the  hedgerow;  and 
high  up  over  all  a  Skylark  sang  a  happy  song  of  the  deep  blue  sky 
— a  song,  which,  although  so  simple,  contained  the  very  essence 
of  joy,  and  which  seemed  to  have  condensed  in  it  the  whole  story 
of  the  pageant  of  summer. 

As  I  waited  and  waited,  just  taking  in  the  messages  of 
birds,  and  listening  to  the  monotonous  hum  of  the  honey  bee, 
I  heard  a  whirring  noise  above  me,  and,  looking  up,  I  saw  two 
black  inquisitive  eyes  peering  through  the  oak  leaves.  Even  the 
Squirrel  had  come  to  entertain  me,  and  for  some  time  he  sat 
there ;  then  finding  that  the  strange  creature  below  him  seemed 
harmless,  he  frisked  down  the  tree,  and  perched  on  a  branch  much 
nearer.  Again  he  looked  long  at  me,  then  comfortably  sat  on  the 
thick  bough,  placed  his  tail  up  his  back,  in  the  position  seen  in 
my  illustration,  and  holding  an  acorn  in  his  paws,  busied  himself 
with  it.  He  turned  it  over  and  over,  nibbling  away  little  pieces 
of  shell,  but  every  few  seconds  he  would  stop,  and  peer  with 
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inquisitive  eyes  in  my  direction.  Then  he  dropped  the  acorn,  and 
frisked  about  for  very  joy.  It  seemed  as  if  he  too  had  caught  the 
spirit  of  the  Lark's  song.  From  branch  to  branch  he  jumped 
with  a  graceful  airy  movement,  but  try  as  he  would  to  go  away, 
his  inquisitive  nature  always  brought  him  back  to  where  I  was 
silently  watching. 

The  Squirrel  always  reminds  me  of  a  schoolgirl,  in  that  if 
there  is  some  little  mystery  to  be  solved,  he  will  do  his  utmost 
to  master  the  problem,  and  will  pry  and  inquire,  and  search  until 
he  has  examined  the  mystery  from  every  available  point.  Now 
he  returns,  and  seems  still  more  bold,  runs  down  the  thick 
trunk  where  I  cannot  see  him,  and  then,  in  the  most  unexpected 
place,  I  see  a  little  brown  head  and  those  two  wondering,  jet- 
black  eyes  peeping  round  a  corner ;  the  next  moment  they  are 
gone,  and  in  another  place  I  spot  my  entertaining  little  visitor. 
Up  and  down  he  goes,  again  and  again  giving  out  a  curious 
little  cry,  until  I  can  keep  motionless  no  longer,  and,  having 
discovered  that  I  really  can  move  and  walk,  he  runs  up  the  tree, 
skips  from  branch  to  branch,  jumps  to  the  next  tree,  and  in 
a  few  seconds  is  lost  in  his  leafy  world. 

The  Squirrel  is  a  greater  enemy  to  birds  than  many  realise. 
He  is  exceedingly  fond  of  eggs,  and  in  the  nesting  season  is 
responsible  for  many.  My  friend,  the  Rev.  D.  Edmondes  Owen, 
last  spring  sighted  a  Squirrel  in  the  very  act  of  sucking  a  clutch 
of  Redstart's  eggs.  A  few  years  ago  I  was  hiding  underneath  a 
bush,  watching  a  Little  Grebe  at  its  nest.  Immediately  above  me 
was  a  rookery.  While  waiting  I  heard  a  movement  on  my  left, 
and  cautiously  looking  round  I  saw  a  Squirrel  coming  directly 
towards  me.  It  actually  jumped  over  my  feet  and  then  ran  up 
one  of  the  trees  and  was  lost  to  my  view  for  a  few  minutes. 
Presently  I  heard  a  slight  sniffling  above  me,  and  then  this 
little  thief  returned  by  the  way  he  had  come,  again  passing  over 
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my  feet,  and  in  his  mouth  was  a  baby  Rook !  As  he  passed  on, 
with  his  long  brush  trailing  behind  him,  I  saw  that  eager  look 
which  all  hunters  wear,  and  he  reminded  me  of  a  miniature  Fox. 
I  do  not  think  there  is  much  doubt  that  he  paid  many  more  visits 
to  that  Rookery. 

It  is  really  surprising  with  what  ease  the  Squirrel  will  crack 
open  the  hardest  nuts.  Holding  one  in  his  front  paws,  and 
sitting  up  in  the  position  seen  in  the  photograph,  he  will  put 
the  nut  to  his  mouth,  and  we  see  it  literally  falling  to  pieces 
as  he  breaks  the  tough  shell.  There  is  nothing  the  Squirrel 
loves  more  than  a  nice,  ripe  filbert  nut,  but  in  places  where  these 
little  animals  are  common  they  strip  the  branches  of  their  fruit 
long  before  it  is  really  ripe. 
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there  is  one  bird  that  I  should  like  to  see  extinct 
in  these  islands  it  is  the  Carrion  Crow.  Many 
a  time  this  bold  outlaw  has  prevented  my  obtaining 
good  pictures  of  birds,  and  after  making  all  pre- 
paration to  photograph  certain  rare  species  at  their 
nests,  I  have  discovered  that  the  Crow  has  ruthlessly  destroyed 
the  eggs,  or  carried  them  away  to  its  young.  I  am  not  an  egg 
collector,  nor  do  I  take  eggs  of  any  wild  birds,  with  the  exception 
of  those  laid  by  the  Crow,  and  whenever  I  find  one  of  their 
nests  my  conscience  never  pricks  me  if  I  destroy  the  whole 
thing,  for  I  think  that  this  bird  is,  without  the  slightest  doubt, 
the  greatest  feathered  enemy  of  other  birds. 

On  three  occasions  he,  during  the  past  two  years,  has  looted 
Kites'  nests  in  Wales  known  to  me,  and  I  really  think,  at  the 
present  time,  the  Crow  is  as  big  an  enemy  of  the  Kite  as  the 
collector.  At  one  Kite's  nest  that  I  visited  last  May,  I  saw  a 
Crow  actually  sitting  on  a  branch  just  above  the  sitting  bird,  and 
that  same  evening,  before  the  robber  could  be  shot,  he  had  taken 
the  three  eggs  just  as  the  young  Kites  were  leaving  their  shells  I 
It  is  a  thousand  pities  that  the  Kite  is  such  a  coward  where  the 
Crow  is  concerned ;  but  on  nearly  every  visit  I  have  made  to  a 
Kite's  nest  I  have  observed  Crows  chasing  and  worrying  the 
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owners.      If  only  the   Crow  was   as    rare  as    the    Raven,   it  would 
be  a  good  thing  for  our  rarer  breeding   birds. 

I  knew  an  instance  where  a  pair  of  exceedingly  rare  birds 
built  their  nest  and  laid  a  full  clutch  of  eggs  in  it,  and  a  few 
keen  bird  protectors  made  the  most  remarkable  and  stringent 
efforts  to  protect  this  rare  nest,  and  in  the  ordinary  course  of 
events  it  would  have  been  next  to  impossible  for  any  human 
enemy  to  molest  it ;  but  a  prowling  Crow,  seeing  the  eggs,  just 
took  them  away,  and  these  birds,  which  do  not  nest  in  these 
islands  more  than  once  in  a  generation,  left  the  haunt,  and  were 
seen  no  more! 

Farmers  and  shepherds  are  constantly  waging  war  on  the 
Crow,  but  as  soon  as  a  pair  is  killed  another  pair  take  their  place, 
for  the  districts  where  they  are  shot  and  trapped  are  constantly 
being  replenished  by  birds  from  those  districts  where  there  is  no 
game  preserving  customs.  It  is  in  the  suburbs  of  our  large 
towns  that  the  Carrion  Crow  thrives  and  multiplies.  I  know  such 
haunts,  where  Crows  breed  unmolested  year  after  year,  and  one 
pair,  to  my  knowledge,  for  six  or  seven  years  past,  have  reared 
annually  n  ot  less  than  four  young.  This  large  army  of  robbers 
let  loose  in  Birdland,  simply  work  havoc  with  the  other  birds.  I 
have  known  whole  districts  to  be  worked  methodically  by  Carrion 
Crows,  and  nearly  every  nest  has  been  robbed  of  its  eggs  or 
young.  On  the  hills,  Curlews'  eggs  seem  to  be  very  attractive 
to  these  wanderers,  and  on  one  small  range  five  nests  were 
destroyed,  to  my  knowledge,  in  one  season.  While  in  the  lowlands 
the  Missel  Thrush  is  badly  molested.  But  all  kinds  of  small  birds 
are  destroyed,  and  orchards,  hedgerows,  and  meadows  are  most 
methodically  searched. 

But  with  all  his  faults  the  Crow  has  a  kind  heart,  and  it 
would  be  hard  to  find  a  more  dutiful  and  loving  parent.  If  we 
searched  Birdland  over,  I  do  not  think  we  could  discover  a  species 
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that  loves  its  young  like  the  Carrion  Crow  ;  and  I  do  not  know 
any  bird  which  will  mope  and  mourn  over  the  death  of  its  mate 
or  young  like  this  black  robber. 

The  birds  mate  for  life,  and  live  to  a  good  old  age.  I 
have  no  actual  proof  as  to  the  number  of  years  a  Crow  would 
live,  but  I  should  think  thirty-five  or  forty  years.  We  often  see 
the  young  Crows  following  their  parents  long  after  they  are  able 
to  care  for  themselves ;  but  it  is  characteristic  of  all  the  Crows  to 
care  for  their  young,  and  this  species  is  often  seen  feeding 
offspring  two  or  three  months  after  they  have  left  the  nests. 

Although  he  has  such  a  bad  name,  the  Carrion  Crow  could 
teach  a  lesson  to  many  human  parents ;  and  I  have  seen  little 
incidents  in  their  small,  limited  world  that  would  absolutely  shame 
some  of  the  heartless  individuals  to  be  found  in  our  greater  and 
more  enlightened  world. 
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jERY  few  pairs  of  this  large  bird  of  prey  are  now  to 
be  found  in  the  islands  of  the  North  ;  but  it  is  to 
be  hoped  that  the  careful  protection  accorded  to 
them  will  help  to  make  the  species  multiply. 
Unfortunately  for  the  birds  themselves,  the  young 
take  to  wandering  in  the  autumn,  and  a  season  seldom  passes 
without  one  or  more  of  the  London  papers  having  a  short  para- 
graph in  its  columns  to  the  effect  that  a  fine  '  Golden '  Eagle 
has  been  captured  or  shot  in  the  southern  counties.  However, 
on  one  or  two  of  the  great  sea  cliffs  of  the  northern  and  western 
islands  of  Scotland  the  Erne  still  breeds.  Gray,  in  his  interest- 
ing book  on  the  birds  of  Scotland,  has  a  very  good  chapter  on 
this  bird,  in  which  he  gives  one  or  two  instances  of  large 
numbers  of  Sea  Eagles  being  captured,  and  says  that  no  bird 
can  possibly  stand  this  vast  destruction.  It  is  really  a  matter 
for  surprise  that  there  are  any  left  at  the  present  day,  for 
many  years  have  elapsed  since  his  book  was  published. 

When  at  rest,  the  White-tailed  Eagle  looks  an  unhappy  and 
unutterably  miserable  bird.  To  see  him  sitting  on  a  rock,  with 
all  his  feathers  ruffled  and  his  head  drawn  in  and  almost  hidden 
in  his  breast  and  back,  one  would  imagine  that  he  was  the  most 
dejected  of  birds.  But  give  him  the  chance  of  a  hunt ;  let  him 
see  an  opportunity  for  some  sport,  and  he  instantly  changes  into 
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the  wild,  eager  hunter,  ready  for  a  mighty  battle  of  wings.  What 
a  grand  thing  it  must  have  been  to  watch  this  great  feathered 
warrior  leave  his  perch  and  go  forth  to  give  battle  to  the  Osprey, 
while  the  latter  was  carrying  a  fish  to  his  mate,  and  by  superior 
wing-power  and  force  compelling  the  smaller  bird  to  drop  the  prey 
which  he  had  caught ;  then,  as  soon  as  the  Osprey  had  let  go 
his  charge,  the  Eagle  would  swoop  down,  and  often  succeed  in 
picking  up  the  fish  before  it  reached  the  water ! 

This  Eagle,  although  so  strong  and  powerful  a  flyer,  obtains 
a  great  quantity  of  his  food  by  bullying  smaller  birds.  He  allows 
them  to  do  the  work,  often  watching  them  from  a  prominent 
perch,  and  then,  before  they  have  a  chance  of  enjoying  their  meal, 
he  dashes  down  and  takes  it  from  them. 

I  have  sometimes  been  asked  if  the  scenery  in  such  haunts 
as  those  in  which  the  Sea-Eagle  makes  his  home,  is  beautiful. 
I  should  say  decidedly  no.  It  is  wild,  rugged,  gigantic,  and  grand; 
but  not  beautiful  in  the  sense  that  we  call  a  Surrey  common  or 
a  Devonshire  lane  beautiful.  It  is  not  even  pretty ;  in  fact,  some 
of  the  scenery  of  the  North  might  be  called  ugly ;  and  from  my 
open  window,  as  I  write,  I  look  out  upon  a  shapeless,  rugged 
headland,  the  topmost  rock  lost  in  the  clouds,  and  the  shore 
lashed  and  beaten  by  the  waves  of  a  roaring  easterly  gale — the 
whole  almost  obliterated  by  a  driving  storm  of  rain.  But  through 
it  all  I  repeatedly  hear  the  cry  of  Kittiwakes  and  Herring  Gulls, 
and  I  think  of  the  time  when  in  this  very  spot  the  great  Eagle 
was  to  be  seen,  and  on  the  steep  rock  above  me  many  young 
have  been  reared. 

The  Eagle  looks  a  really  magnificent  bird  as  he  soars  over 
his  mountainous  home.  His  broad  pinions  seem  to  belong  to 
the  hills,  and  he  looks  as  much  out  of  place  in  the  lowlands  as 
a  Robin  might  if  we  were  to  see  one  on  the  wild,  bleak,  grey 
hills  of  Sutherlandshire.  I  have  seen  the  Eagle,  with  his  great 
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wings  spread,  sailing  over  a  Middlesex  meadow,  but  he  looked 
gigantic,  and  seemed  like  a  stranger  in  a  foreign  land  ;  but  when 
I  looked  upon  him,  with  the  towering  peaks  and  vast  valleys 
above  and  below,  and  a  vast,  far-stretching  arena  of  rugged 
grandeur  around  him,  I  realised  that  to  appreciate  this  powerful 
bird,  we  must  see  him  in  his  own  home.  It  is  a  home  he  loves 
too,  where  from  the  grey  cliffs  he  can  look  out  upon  a  great 
desolate  landscape,  where  for  hundreds  of  years  past  he  and  his 
ancestors  have  reigned  supreme,  veritable  Birdland  kings,  from 
which  all  other  wild  creatures  have  fled  in  terror.  And  as  we  watch 
this  monarch  of  the  air,  soaring  high  up  over  the  lonely  hills  and 
valleys,  or  sailing  from  crag  to  mountain-top,  we  seem  to  realise 
what  a  glorious  and  wonderful  thing  true  flight  really  is. 
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HIS  photograph  was  taken  several  years  ago  with 
a  small  electric  shutter  which  I  attach  to  my 
camera,  and  with  this  I  am  able  to  get  birds  to 
take  their  own  photographs,  while  at  the  time  I 
may  be  far  away.  Sometimes  I  have  set  my 
camera  in  the  morning,  left  it  in  the  fields  all  day,  and  on 
my  return  at  night  have  found  that  the  bird  or  mammal  has  made 
a  successful  exposure. 

But  a  shutter  of  this  description  at  times  has  its  drawbacks. 
One  autumn  day  I  fixed  up  the  camera  near  the  haunt  of  a 
Heron.  This  bird  frequented  the  lake  side  day  after  day,  and  I 
so  arranged  the  apparatus  that  if  the  bird  touched  a  very  fine 
piece  of  silk  that  was  stretched  across  its  path,  the  exposure 
would  be  made.  On  going  to  the  camera  in  the  evening  I  found 
that  an  exposure  had  been  made,  and  I  went  home  with  my  plate, 
hoping  that  at  last  I  had  obtained  a  picture.  The  reader  can 
imagine  my  dismay  when  I  found,  instead  of  a  Heron,  that  I 
had  secured  a  photograph  of  a  fisherman's  legs !  While  walking 
round  the  lake  he  had  all  unconsciously  exposed  my  plate  for  me. 
The  small  heap  of  seed  seen  in  my  photograph  was  placed 
there  to  attract  the  Thrush,  and  immediately  it  reached  the  spot 
on  which  it  is  standing,  the  shutter  was  silently  released,  and  the 
bird  went  on  with  its  meal  as  though  nothing  had  happened. 
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The  Thrush  is  one  of  those  birds  we  could  least  of  all  do 
without.  It  is  his  song  that  comes  with  the  flowers  when  spring 
first  looks  on  the  world.  It  is  the  Thrush  which  makes  our 
English  woodlands  happy  lands  of  song ;  and  it  is  his  loud,  ringing 
notes  which  first  tell  the  country  lanes  and  meadows  that  old 
Winter  is  dead.  But  even  in  the  months  of  frost  and  snow  he 
gives  us  a  passing  glimpse  of  spring,  for  a  little  burst  of  sunshine 
or  a  soft  shower  with  the  first  thaw,  is  quite  enough  to  make  him 
fly  to  a  high  perch,  open  his  beak,  and  break  out  into  song. 

Last  winter  I  saw  a  hungry  Thrush  standing  under  the  shelter 
of  a  hedge  in  my  garden.  He  looked  miserable  and  cold.  His 
head  was  drawn  in  and  all  his  feathers  were  ruffled  ;  in  fact, 
huddled  up  in  a  corner  as  he  was,  he  looked  almost  ready  to  die. 
I  procured  food  and  threw  some  of  this  down  in  front  of  him  ; 
he  eagerly  ate  this,  and  then  flew  into  the  old  apple-tree  above, 
and  burst  out  into  a  few  bars  of  his  summer  song.  A  pretty 
way  this  seemed  to  me  of  returning  thanks  for  the  succour 
given  him. 

When  the  fair  spirit  of  spring  first  wanders  over  the  meadows 
and  through  the  woods,  destroying  the  winter  snow  and  frost,  and 
leaving  in  her  train  a  path  of  opening  flowers  and  green  buds  ; 
then  it  is  \ha.t  the  Thrush  sings  his  courting  song.  And  long 
before  the  hedgerows  are  green  with  the  garb  of  summer  the  birds 
have  built  their  nest.  Some  have  wondered  how  it  is  that  the 
Thrush  is  able  to  make  the  interior  of  its  nest  such  a  perfect 
round.  The  hen  does  most  of  the  actual  construction,  while  her 
mate  brings  the  materials.  When  it  is  almost  finished,  and  con- 
tains a  lining  of  wet  mud,  she  shuffles  round  and  round,  pressing 
her  breast  against  the  side,  and  it  is  this  which  gives  the  very 
perfect  cup-shaped  appearance  to  the  nest. 

The   curves   and   lines   of  a   bird's   body  are  always  beautiful, 
but  those   on    the   Thrush  especially  so  ;    and  it  would  be  hard  to 
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find  a  more  beautiful  curve  than  that  on  the  breast  of  the  bird  in 
my  photograph. 

The  two  dark  blotches  in  the  background  are  Sparrows.  These 
birds  remind  me  very  much  of  some  human  beings  when  a  camera 
is  set  up  in  the  street  of  a  town.  They  crowd  into  a  picture  and 
so  spoil  it ;  at  least  that  is  what  happened  on  this  occasion.  But 
very  soon  afterwards  I  wanted  two  photographs  of  a  Sparrow  to 
illustrate  an  article  I  was  writing,  and  it  took  me  just  two  whole 
days  to  secure  these !  When  I  wanted  the  Sparrows  I  could  not 
get  them,  and  when  I  did  not  want  them  they  crowded  into  my 
picture,  and  to  some  extent  spoilt  it. 

Very  large  numbers  of  these  fine  birds  are  caught  in  the 
London  suburbs  by  bird-catchers.  Nets  are  spread  across  small 
streams,  and  by  the  side  of  hedgerows,  and  by  beating  the  bushes 
the  birds  are  driven  into  the  snare.  I  am  glad  to  say  that  I  have 
been  the  means  of  saving  many  such  birds  from  life-long  misery 
in  a  small  cage. 
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SHORT  time  ago  I  was  speaking  to  a  Welsh 
farmer  about  Owls.  He  told  me  that  they  some- 
times bred  on  his  land,  and  he  had  found  them 
nesting  in  rabbit  burrows.  Then  he  added  that 
they  were  nasty  birds  to  have  about  a  farm,  and 
it  was  his  custom  whenever  he  found  a  nest  to  wait  until  the 
old  birds  were  at  home,  and  placing  nets  around  the  burrow,  he 
would  catch  and  kill  the  inmates.  I  am  afraid  that  even  at  the 
present  day  there  are  farmers  quite  as  ignorant  as  my  Welsh 
friend ;  and  when  I  explained  to  him  that  the  Brown  Owl  was 
positively  the  most  useful  bird  that  he  could  have  on  his  land,  he 
was  exceedingly  surprised,  and  could  hardly  believe  that  they 
captured  such  large  quantities  of  moles,  mice,  rats,  and  sparrows. 

The  Tawny  Owl  is  often  very  plucky  if  the  nest  is  approached 
when  it  contains  young,  and  I  have  been  attacked  by  the  enraged 
mother,  and  have  known  many  cases  of  others  being  struck. 
Perhaps  one  of  the  most  amusing  instances  of  this  Owl  attacking 
a  person  occurred  in  a  certain  Welsh  lane.  A  clergyman  was 
going  home  one  dark  night,  when  something  suddenly  struck  him 
from  behind.  Being  somewhat  clever  with  his  fists  he  instantly 
threw  off  his  hat,  turned  round,  put  up  his  arms  in  fighting 
attitude,  and  with  a  few  words  encouraged  his  supposed  antagonist 
to  '  come  on ' ;  but  he  didn't  come,  and  there  was  no  sound  to 
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prove  that  any  one  stood  near  him  in  the  darkness.  However, 
the  clergyman  was  convinced  that  a  man  had  struck  him,  and 
would  no  doubt  have  believed  it  to  this  day  had  it  not  been  for 
the  fact  that,  in  passing  the  same  spot  the  following  morning,  a 
Brown  Owl  swooped  down  from  her  nest  and  gave  him  another 
blow. 

I  suppose  there  are  more  tales  circulated  about  Owls  than  any 
other  bird,  and  the  following  anecdote  would  be  hard  to  beat, 
while  it  clearly  shows  that  even  in  this  enlightened  age  there 
are  some  who  have  very  scanty  knowledge  of  natural  history. 
The  Rev.  Julian  G.  Tuck,  a  well-known  Suffolk  bird -lover, 
was  speaking  to  a  friend  who  had  been  preaching  for  him, 
and  who  told  him  that  a  pair  of  Brown  Owls  were  in  his 
church  tower.  They  chatted  about  the  birds  for  a  few  minutes, 
and  then  the  minister  gravely  asked  the  question :  '  And  do 
they  lay  eggs?'  Mr.  Tuck  was  so  taken  aback  at  the  strange 
query  that  he  simply  answered,  that  of  course  they  did ;  but  it 
is  a  pity  that  he  did  not  continue  the  conversation,  as  he  might 
have  obtained  some  more  amusing  information. 

We  can  usually  discover  the  day  haunt  of  the  Tawny  Owl  by 
the  loud  chattering  of  birds.  No  matter  how  well  hidden  the 
bird  may  be,  a  Blackbird,  a  Chaffinch,  or  a  Wren  will  discover 
it,  and  with  loud  calls  these  will  attract  numerous  companions  to 
the  spot,  and  for  hours  they  simply  hurl  angry  notes  at  the  owl, 
who,  through  it  all  dozes  unconcernedly,  as  may  be  seen  from  my 
illustration. 

It  is  really  marvellous  how  rapidly  the  smaller  birds  will 
discover  an  Owl.  My  readers  can  have  a  vast  amount  of  innocent 
amusement  by  placing  in  their  garden  a  stuffed  Brown  Owl,  if 
they  possess  one.  As  soon  as  this  is  put  in  a  tree  or  a  bush, 
some  inquisitive  small  bird  will  discover  the  supposed  enemy,  and 
one  by  one  its  companions  will  gather  around,  until  sometimes 
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a  large  flock  of  angry  and  excited  birds  will  be  hopping  and 
flying  about,  and  doing  almost  everything  except  actually  attacking 
the  intruder. 

In  a  Tawny  Owl's  larder  I  once  found  the  remains  of  a 
Blackbird — rather  a  large  bird  for  this  Owl  to  take  ;  but  I 
should  think,  probably,  that  it  attacked  the  larger  bird  and  paid 
with  its  life  its  overboldness. 

I  have  sometimes  wondered  what  the  lesser  birds  would  do 
if  the  somewhat  sleepy  and  much  -  unconcerned  Owl  was  to 
suddenly  rush  at  one  of  them?  As  more  birds  gather  around, 
they  seem  to  become  bolder,  and  no  doubt  find  their  safety  in 
numbers ;  but  should  the  Owl  so  much  as  move  its  head  ever 
so  slightly  it  will  be  noticed  that  the  visitors  hurriedly  move 
farther  away.  Their  method  seems  to  be  to  make  all  the  noise 
they  possibly  can  while  the  enemy  is  still,  but  should  he  make 
the  slightest  sign  of  movement  they  fly  to  a  safer  or  more 
distant  point  of  observation. 
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first  time  that  I  saw  this  bird,  he  was  chasing 
a  Gull  which  had  a  fish  in  its  beak.  We  were  in 
a  small  boat,  tossing  in  a  rough  sea,  off  the 
Orkney  Islands,  and  as  we  rose  on  the  crest  of  a 
wave  I  saw  the  two  birds  skimming  swiftly  over 
the  water.  Although  the  Gull  was  bigger  than  the  Skua,  the 
former  was  compelled  to  drop  the  fish,  and  his  pursuer  picked  it 
up  and  carried  off  the  prize. 

My  next  acquaintance  with  this  rather  rare  and  interesting 
bird  was  on  a  large,  open  Hebridean  moor.  There  was  no  shelter 
of  any  kind  near,  and  long  before  we  reached  the  haunt  the  birds 
were  off  and  away,  and  stood  on  some  distant  mounds  surveying 
the  four  intruders  who  had  invaded  their  secluded  home.  A 
rather  lengthy  search  at  last  revealed  a  nest  containing  one  egg, 
and  after  photographing  this  I  decided  to  try  to  get  a  picture  of 
the  bird.  It  seemed  a  difficult  task,  but  a  good-sized  hole  was 
dug  in  the  wet  peat,  and  then  my  small  green  tent  was  placed 
over  this  and  left  there  overnight. 

The  next  morning  we  found  the  bird  sitting,  and  that  the 
heather-covered  tent  had  not  scared  her  away.  On  lifting  a 
portion  of  the  tent  we  saw  that  during  the  night  a  large  quantity 
of  water  had  collected  in  the  hole,  so  I  did  not  exactly  look 
forward  to  spending  several  hours  under  the  canvas.  However 
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the  bird-photographer  must  put  up  with  little  discomforts  like 
this,  and  as  soon  as  the  camera  was  placed  in  position  I  took  off 
most  of  my  clothes  and  entered,  and  my  companions  covered  me 
up  and  walked  away.  Soon  after  entering  that  dark  peat  water  I 
found  that  a  few  vicious  insects  had  also  found  their  way  in. 
What  with  dodging  them,  and  keeping  a  sharp  look  out  for  my 
feathered  sitter,  my  time  was  well  occupied.  About  twenty 
minutes  after  my  companions  had  left  I  heard  a  swish  of  wings 
above  me,  and  a  second  or  two  later  this  exceedingly  beautiful 
and  graceful  bird  alighted  near  her  nest.  She  stood  looking 
intently  at  the  eye  of  the  camera  for  a  few  minutes,  and  then  boldly 
walked  forward.  I  thought  at  first  that  the  noise  of  my  kinemato- 
graph  would  frighten  her,  but  she  very  soon  got  quite  used  to  it. 
After  she  had  settled  on  her  egg  I  made  several  exposures 
with  my  other  camera,  and  then  I  wanted  to  drive  her  away,  so 
as  to  get  another  picture  of  her  upon  her  return.  First  I  whistled 
softly,  but  little  notice  was  taken  of  this ;  then  I  talked  to  her, 
and  afterwards  I  shouted  at  her,  but  as  I  did  so  a  Hooded  Crow 
passed  over,  and  the  bird  raised  her  beak  and  gave  out  a  few 
angry  notes  at  the  bird  above,  and  no  doubt  thought  that  the 
sounds  proceeded  from  him.  At  last  I  had  to  place  my  hand 
outside,  and  this  having  little  effect,  I  broke  out  into  a  Scottish 
song.  Whether  it  was  my  bad  singing,  or  my  wretched  Scottish 
pronunciation,  I  don't  know,  but  the  bird  left  her  eggs  and  actually 
attacked  the  tent!  She  flew  directly  at  me,  just  skimming  over 
the  top  of  the  canvas,  darted  angrily  around,  snapping  viciously  at 
the  green  cloth,  and  then,  with  wings  upraised  and  head  lowered, 
she  again  settled  near  her  egg,  repeatedly  calling  out  her  angry 
notes.  When  I  eventually  placed  my  head  outside  the  cloth,  and 
crawled  from  underneath,  the  surprise  of  the  bird  was  well  worth 
witnessing.  At  first  she  hardly  knew  what  to  do:  she  looked  at 
me  wonderingly  for  a  few  seconds  ;  then,  with  a  loud  cry,  darted 
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up,  flew  around,  and  then  settled  on  a  prominent  mound  about 
one  hundred  yards  away.  There  she  waited  until  I  had  packed 
up  my  cameras  and  tent,  and  carried  them  off. 

I  did  not  have  a  long  journey  to  my  boat,  but  it  was  a 
memorable  one.  On  my  back  I  had  my  cinematograph  and  bird 
camera,  tripod,  and  a  stock  of  plates  and  films,  together  with 
my  tent  with  its  framework  of  bamboo — altogether  rather  a 
heavy  load.  It  was  an  exceedingly  hot  afternoon,  and,  while  I 
travelled  the  half-mile  between  the  nest  and  the  loch,  a  small 
swarm  of  horse-flies  followed  me,  and  continually  bit  unguarded 
portions  of  my  body  with  a  vicious  stinging  bite.  But  when 
the  water  was  reached  the  apparatus  was  safely  stowed  in  the 
boat,  and  stripping,  I  wallowed  in  the  cool  water  before  rowing 
back  to  the  gamekeeper's  cottage. 
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remarkable-looking  birds,  seen  in  such 
enormous  flocks  on  the  sea  cliffs,  are  certainly 
the  clowns  of  Birdland.  Their  quaint  expression, 
comical  appearance,  and  funny  habits  give  them 
the  distinction  of  being  the  most  curious  of  any 
of  the  strange  feathered  inhabitants  of  the  rocks. 

When  I  saw  the  vast  flocks  of  Puffins  on  the  Fame  Islands, 
and  again  the  countless  hosts  on  Ailsa  Craig,  I  thought  I  had 
seen  one  of  the  most  wonderful  bird  sights  these  islands  could 
boast  of.  But  the  number  on  either  of  these  islands  is  insignificant 
when  compared  with  the  gigantic  flocks  to  be  seen  on  the  St. 
Kilda  group. 

When  I  looked  upon  the  myriads,  as  it  seemed,  of  black  and 
white  dots,  flying  past  me,  in  one  long  unending  procession  ;  and 
again  gazed  down  on  the  hundred  thousand  dots  on  the  sea, 
and  listened  to  the  quick,  passing  whirr  of  a  million  wings,  I 
still  simply  sat  astounded  at  this  marvellous  picture.  It  was  a 
scene  from  behind  Birdland's  veil  that  will  never  be  forgotten. 
Besides  this  vast,  weird,  mixed  maze  of  travelling  birds,  there 
still  seemed  to  be  thousands  upon  thousands  sitting  on  the  rocks 
around  me,  and  every  one  stood  bolt  upright,  and  stared  hard, 
with  a  quaint  expression,  at  the  strange  intruder  who  had  entered 
their  haunt  with  a  camera. 
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But  I  really  do  not  know  which  was  the  more  surprised  at 
my  cinematograph,  the  birds  or  the  St.  Kildans  themselves.  The 
latter  are  used  to  the  ordinary  camera,  but  a  box  with  a  long 
tube,  and  a  handle  which  the  operator  turned,  completely  baffled 
them ;  and  perhaps  I  may  be  excused  for  digressing  from  my 
subject  for  a  moment  and  mentioning  two  amusing  little  incidents. 
While  on  St.  Kilda  I  was  anxious  to  secure  animated  pictures 
of  the  whole  life  of  the  islands,  but  found  it  exceedingly  difficult 
to  get  the  natives  to  face  my  infernal  machine,  as  many  of  them 
imagined  my  kinematograph  to  be.  I  made  several  attempts  to 
photograph  the  women  with  their  spinning-wheels.  However,  at 
last  I  did  induce  one  woman  to  give  me  a  sitting,  but  only  after 
offering  rather  a  heavy  bribe,  and  then  she  insisted  upon  being 
taken  where  none  of  her  neighbours  could  see  her.  I  got 
everything  ready,  brought  out  her  spinning  wheel,  and  then  the 
lady  herself  was  helped  to  the  spot.  In  about  twenty  or  thirty 
seconds  the  terrible  ordeal  was  all  over,  as  far  as  she  was 
concerned,  and  I  gave  her  the  sum  agreed  upon.  I  believe  that 
this  good  soul  was  conscience-smitten  at  receiving  such  a  sum 
for  such  a  short  piece  of  work,  for  about  an  hour  later  her 
daughter,  who  could  speak  but  little  English,  came  to  me,  held 
out  her  hand,  which  contained  the  sum  I  had  given  her  mother, 
less  sixpence,  and  exclaimed,  '  Mother  says,  too  much  money ' ! 

Another  little  incident,  which  had  rather  a  tragic  sequel, 
occurred  while  I  was  trying  to  photograph  the  women  milking  the 
cows.  I  had  made  many  attempts  to  do  this,  and  at  last 
determined  to  go  to  the  glen  where  the  milking  took  place,  and 
wait  for  the  milkmaids  to  appear.  But  the  time  for  this  came 
and  went,  and  then  I  discovered  that  they  were  watching  me  from 
the  hills  above,  and  refused  to  come  down  while  I  remained  near. 
So  I  interviewed  one  of  the  maids  who  said  that  it  was  their 
intention  to  remain  there  until  it  was  dark,  if  necessary. 
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Not  wishing  to  annoy  the  natives  I  left,  and  one  of  the  women 
in  descending  the  steep  slope  sprained  her  ankle.  It  seemed  as  if 
I  might  get  into  serious  trouble,  for  it  was  all  blamed  on  to 
my  shoulders,  but  using  a  little  tact,  I  explained  through  an 
interpreter,  for  she  could  not  speak  English,  that  this  was  a 
punishment  upon  her  for  not  allowing  me  to  take  the  photograph ! 
After  this  I  found  it  easier  to  work  my  '  infernal  machine,'  and 
secured  some  good  and  interesting  pictures. 

The  Puffin  lays  its  egg  at  the  end  of  a  burrow ;  sometimes 
the  latter  is  excavated  by  a  rabbit,  but  more  often  by  the  bird 
itself.  I  have  seen  whole  islands  of  several  acres  simply  under- 
mined by  these  burrows,  and  as  I  walked  about  I  repeatedly 
slipped  through  up  to  my  knees,  and  a  terrified  Puffin  scampered 
out,  wondering  who  this  strange  intruder  was. 

It  is  really  a  wonderful  sight  to  look  upon  a  large  colony  of 
Puffins  when  there  are  young  in  the  nests.  Thousands  of  the 
parents  are  seen  coming  back  from  the  sea  with  rows  of  small, 
bright  fish  in  their  beaks,  while  thousands  more  are  leaving  the 
burrows  and  flying  away  again  to  their  distant  fishing  grounds. 
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[URING  the  hot,  sultry  days  of  July,  when  nearly  all 
our  summer  singers  are  silent,  it  is  a  great  treat  to 
turn  from  the  woods  and  meadows  and  wander 
along  the  stream-side.  On  the  majority  of  sluggish 
rivers  in  the  southern  and  midland  counties  we 
shall  be  able  to  see  the  Kingfisher,  and  especially  so  at  this  time 
of  the  year,  for  the  young  being  now  able  to  look  after  themselves, 
are  driven  away  from  their  old  haunts  by  their  parents,  and  are 
bound  to  find  fresh  hunting-grounds. 

It  is  these  young  birds  which  offer  such  opportunities  to  the 
observer,  for,  if  we  only  take  the  trouble  to  find  out  one  of  their 
fishing-stations,  we  shall  see  one 'of  the  most  interesting  pictures 
it  is  possible  to  see  behind  Nature's  veil.  These  birds  have  certain 
perches  or  stations  from  which  they  fish,  and  these  they  occupy 
with  great  regularity  day  after  day. 

Let  us  first  of  all  discover  one  of  these  spots,  then  find  out 
the  time  that  the  bird  is  at  home,  and  make  a  point  of  getting 
there  before  the  fisher.  There  is  really  not  the  slightest  need  to 
hide,  for  if  we  keep  perfectly  still  the  birds  will  take  very  little 
notice.  We  shall  find  that  the  Kingfisher  will  arrive  almost 
exactly  to  time,  settle  comfortably  on  his  perch,  gaze  contentedly 
around,  and  perhaps  preen  his  gay  plumage.  Then  suddenly  he 
leaves  his  perch,  flies  two  or  three  yards  up  or  down  stream, 
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KINGFISHER 

hovers  over  the  water  for  a  moment  or  two,  his  rapidly  vibrating 
wings  throwing  off  the  most  brilliant  colours  of  green  and  blue, 
and  then  with  a  loud  splash  he  is  under  the  water.  A  second  or 
two  later  he  reappears  and  flies  straight  to  his  perch  with  a 
bright,  wriggling  fish  held  tight  in  his  strong  beak.  He  works 
this  about  until  he  is  able  to  obtain  a  firm  grip  of  the  fish's  tail, 
then  lifting  his  own,  he  brings  his  captive's  head  down  on  to  the 
perch  with  a  thud  ;  again  and  again  this  is  done,  until  the  fish  is 
limp  and  almost  lifeless.  Once  more  he  tosses  his  head,  and  this 
time  his  prey  is  thrown  up  for  a  few  inches,  and  the  clever  little 
fisher  catches  it  head  first,  then  with  a  few  violent  gulps  it 
disappears  down  his  capacious  throat.  It  is  always  caught  head 
first,  and,  if  my  readers  will  take  the  trouble  to  pass  their  finger 
along  a  fish  from  tail  to  head,  they  will  understand  that  it  would 
be  almost  impossible  for  any  bird  to  swallow  a  fish  tail  first. 

One  could  sit  for  hours  on  a  stream  bank  and  almost  write  a 
book  on  the  many  and  varied  incidents  seen,  for  birds  and  wild 
creatures  of  all  kinds  seem  to  love  such  haunts.  I  have  some- 
times had  Kingfishers,  as  my  close  companions,  sitting  on  dock 
stems  or  branches  within  a  few  inches  of  my  person ;  many  species 
of  birds,  too,  have  come  round  me  and  splashed  in  the  clear 
water ;  wood-pigeons  with  loud  flappings  of  their  great  wings  have 
settled  close  and  drunk  long  draughts  ;  weasels  and  squirrels  have 
passed  over  my  feet ;  and  mice  and  shrews  have  had  gambols  on 
the  grass  stems  where  with  a  movement  of  my  hands  I  could 
have  caught  them.  Just  sit  still,  and  Nature  will  lift  her  veil  and 
reveal  a  world  of  wonder  and  beauty  beyond. 

Owing  perhaps  to  his  very  brilliant  plumage,  the  Sparrow 
Hawk  seems  attracted  to  the  Kingfisher.  As  he  flies  in  a 
straight  line  over  the  broad  stream  he  must  look  an  easy  prey  to 
this  dashing  and  bold  Hawk.  But  when  the  latter  attempts  to 
capture  the  king  of  fishers  he  finds  the  task  is  not  an  easy  one. 
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Both  birds  are  swift  fliers,  and,  when  the  enemy  thinks  he  can 
make  a  final  strike  at  his  quarry,  the  latter  will  suddenly  dive 
in  the  water  and  so  elude  him. 

On  one  interesting  occasion  the  Kingfisher  was  seen  to  dive 
three  times,  and  eventually  by  the  aid  of  my  friends,  who  were 
watching  this  exciting  hunt,  the  Sparrow  Hawk  was  driven  away 
and  the  rather  terrified  but  plucky  Kingfisher  escaped.  Five  years 
ago  one  of  these  birds,  to  escape  an  enemy,  flew  through  a 
bedroom  window  in  the  town  of  Enfield.  It  was  found  in  the 
room  uninjured,  and  after  escaping  one  death  it  almost  suffered 
the  penalty  of  having  its  neck  wrung — afterwards  to  be  stuffed  and 
placed  in  the  hat  of  the  lady  who  discovered  it ;  but  on  reminding 
her  of  the  penalty  for  killing  a  protected  bird,  it  was  handed  over 
to  me,  and  I  gave  the  bird  its  freedom  close  to  a  secluded  brook, 
where  no  doubt  it  found  a  happy  home. 
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BADGER 

HE  Badger  is  the  largest  of  the  indigenous  Carni- 
vora  to  be  found  in  these  islands,  and  a  beautiful 
creature  it  is,  too.  I  have  always  been  sorry  that 
it  is  so  scarce,  for  there  are  many  spots  where 
Badgers  might  live  and  thrive  and  do  practically 
no  harm.  If  I  ever  had  the  good  fortune  to  own  an  estate,  it 
would  be  different  from  the  majority  of  such  places,  for  nearly 
every  species  of  wild  bird  would  be  strictly  protected,  and  such 
interesting  mammals  as  the  Badger  would  be  introduced  and 
allowed  a  free  hand  to  do  as  they  liked.  The  food  of  this 
animal  is  varied,  and  all  kinds  of  fruits,  eggs,  small  birds,  mam- 
mals, roots,  and  insects  are  eagerly  sought  after,  and  the  hunting 
usually  takes  place  in  the  night. 

The  Badger  might  be  called  the  Bear  of  Great  Britain,  for 
in  its  habits  it  somewhat  resembles  the  larger  animal,  and,  like 
the  latter,  is  fond  of  honey,  and  even  the  Bees  themselves.  Raids 
are  often  made  on  Wasps'  nests,  the  comb  is  dug  out  of  the 
earth  with  their  powerful  claws  and  the  grubs  devoured,  and  I 
have  heard  of  a  case  where  one  pair  of  Badgers  dug  up  and 
devoured  seven  Wasps'  nests  in  one  field.  It  must  certainly  be 
an  exceedingly  interesting  sight  to  watch  this  animal  unconcernedly 
feeding  off  the  comb,  while  the  vicious,  angry  insects  are  dashing 
madly  around  him ! 
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The  Badger  is  not  often  seen  by  day,  and  I  was  decidedly 
pleased  when  I  had  succeeded  in  taking  the  accompanying  photo- 
graph. I  secured  it  on  one  of  the  Welsh  hills,  quite  close  to 
an  ancient  stronghold  of  this  animal.  In  this  small  wood  there 
are  large  mounds  of  earth  scratched  out  by  these  energetic  diggers, 
for  a  Badger's  '  earth '  is  an  enormous  burrow — in  fact,  it  might 
almost  be  likened  to  a  cave.  Usually  this  has  only  one  entrance, 
and  then  the  hole  branches  out  into  several  underground  passages. 
The  chief  apartment  is  warmly  lined  with  grass  and  bracken, 
and  a  cosy  and  well-protected  place  it  is  for  the  young.  The 
latter  are  born  about  the  middle  or  end  of  March,  and  great 
preparation  is  made  for  the  youngsters.  The  old  bed,  which  has 
been  the  sleeping-place  of  the  parents  during  the  winter,  is  cleared 
out,  the  whole  interior  is  cleaned,  and  an  almost  phenomenal 
quantity  of  fresh  grass  is  carried  in. 

About  the  end  of  May  the  young  first  venture  outside  their 
home,  and  soon  learn  to  find  their  own  food.  I  have  seen  them 
at  night,  running  about  the  rocks,  and  peering  in  rabbit  burrows, 
and  sniffing  the  ground  as  though  they  were  following  up  a  scent 
like  a  hound  might  do. 

Farmers  do  not  seem  to  mind  the  Badger,  who  is  almost 
harmless  as  far  as  they  are  concerned,  when  compared  with  the 
Fox.  The  two,  however,  are  often  close  neighbours,  and  one 
suffers  for  the  depredations  of  the  other.  I  have  already 
mentioned  what  a  powerful  digger  this  animal  is,  and  he  will 
in  a  very  few  minutes  dig  a  hole  large  enough  to  hide  in.  In 
digging,  the  fore-feet  are  used  to  displace  the  earth,  while  with 
the  hind-feet  it  is  pushed  out  behind. 

Like  the  Cat,  the  Badger  is  fond  of  scratching  trees,  and  in 
one  of  their  haunts  I  saw  some  of  the  trees  almost  stripped  of  the 
bark  at  their  base.  In  this  celebrated  haunt,  on  one  of  the  most 
famous  Welsh  hills,  I  saw  enormous  mounds  of  earth  that  the 
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animals  had  scratched  out  of  their  burrows.  I  took  a  photograph 
of  a  person  sitting  on  one  of  these  mounds  to  show  the  com- 
parison, and  he  looked  quite  a  small  figure  on  the  plate  when  I 
went  far  enough  away  to  include  the  whole  of  the  mound. 

Unfortunately,  in  some  parts  of  the  country  the  cruel  sport 
of  Badger-baiting  is  still  indulged  in,  but  it  is  nothing  like  so 
common  as  it  was  once. 

The  Badger  makes  a  really  delightful  pet,  and  if  brought  up 
from  a  cub,  it  will  become  almost  as  much  attached  to  its  master 
as  a  dog.  I  heard  of  one  that  followed  its  mistress  about 
wherever  she  went,  and  as  evening  approached,  the  gambols  and 
playfulness  of  the  little  creature  were  delightful  to  watch.  Even 
when  it  grew  to  a  good  age,  this  habit  never  left  it,  and  it 
evidently  thought  that  old  age  was  not  a  time  when  play  should 
be  abandoned — a  little  example  that  human  beings  might  do  well 
to  follow. 
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RAVEN 

'ANY   years   of    severe    persecution    have    driven    this 
fine   bird    to    seek  his    home    far    away    from    the 
haunt  of   man,    and    in    those   wild    districts,  where 
the  tourist   and   motor-car    are   almost   unknown,    I 
have    found    him.      But    even    in    these    secluded 
haunts  he    has  another  enemy  to   contend  with — the   egg-collector; 
and  in  some  districts  that  I    know   several    pairs  of    birds   try   in 
vain  to    rear  a  brood.      However,   I    am    glad  to   say  that  he  still 
reigns    supreme    in    many  rocky   homes,  and    in   one  of    his   very 
wildest   haunts — where,  by   the  way,  I   am  writing  this   book — two 
pairs  are  annually  successful  in  rearing  a  family.     This  is,  indeed, 
one  of    Nature's   most    romantic    spots,   far   away   off  the  western 
shores  of  Scotland,  where  the  great  cliffs  are  incessantly  beaten  by 
the   ever-restless    Atlantic,  and    to-day,    as  I  stood  on  the  brink  of 
that  vast  cliff,  with  thirteen  hundred  feet  between  me  and  the  sea, 
I  could  well  realise  that  the  Ravens  were  safe  here.      I  have  seen 
many  Ravens'  nests    in    different  parts  of  these  islands,  but   never 
have    I    seen    a    safer   place    for    a    nest    than     on    this    towering 
precipice.      It  is    now    late    in    the    nesting   season  (July),  and  the 
young  are  away,  seeking  their  own  livelihood. 

By  those  who  do  not  know  him,  the  Raven  is  branded  as  a 
cruel  outlaw ;  but  this  I  know,  and  can  well  prove,  that  he  is  not 
such  a  tyrant  as  most  people  think.  I  have  facts  from  very  many 
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shepherds,  and  others  who  have  lived  their  lives  in  the  bird's 
haunts,  which  go  far  to  show  that  the  Raven  will  not  touch  a 
sheep  or  lamb  while  life  remains  in  it.  I  was  rather  severely 
criticised  for  mentioning  this  fact  in  my  last  book,  but  I  have 
never  yet  met  a  man  who  could  prove  that  the  Raven  will  attack 
a  living  lamb.  On  the  contrary,  the  Carrion  Crow  will  tear  the 
eyes  out  of  any  sheep  if  it  should  happen  to  sicken,  and  on  the 
Welsh  hills  I  have  often  seen  this  work  of  the  Crow.  The  latter 
bird  is  far  more  vicious  than  the  Raven,  and  the  ignorant  often 
put  down  his  mischief  to  his  larger  but  less  malicious  relative. 

My  photograph  was  obtained  in  a  bleak  Welsh  dingle,  after 
one  of  the  most  interesting,  exciting,  and  difficult  stalking  feats 
I  have  ever  performed.  Bird  photographers  sometimes  have  red- 
letter  days,  and  this  was  certainly  one  of  mine.  After  climbing 
cautiously  for  hours  up  and  down  a  loose,  steep  slate  cliff,  where 
one  really  had  to  test  every  foothold  before  moving  forward,  and 
where  any  sudden  movement  or  noise  would  have  scared  my 
sitter  away,  I,  at  last,  almost  exhausted,  and  with  dry,  parched 
lips,  found  myself  near  enough  to  expose  a  plate  ;  and  when  at 
last  I  heard  the  welcome  click  of  the  shutter  and  knew  that  after 
many  years  of  fruitless  trying,  I  had  photographed  this  wild, 
wary  bird,  my  joy  knew  no  bounds  ;  and  when,  later  in  the  day,  I 
succeeded  in  obtaining  a  fine  series  of  living  pictures  of  him  with 
my  kinematograph,  I  really  believe  I  was  far  and  away  the 
happiest  person  it  would  have  been  possible  to  find  in  the 
Principality. 

The  Welsh  Ravens  are  very  badly  persecuted  by  collectors, 
and  one  man,  during  the  past  five  years,  has  been  responsible  for 
the  destruction  of  dozens  of  clutches  of  their  eggs.  He  has  not 
only  taken  the  eggs  himself,  but  has  introduced  numbers  of  his 
collecting  friends  into  the  locality,  and  the  result  now  is  that  the 
place  is  infested  by  these  men,  who  are  not  content  with  one 
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clutch,  but  must  simply  loot  every  nest  they  can  find,  and  these 
in  their  turn  send  their  friends  to  the  haunt.  However,  last 
nesting  season  the  Ravens  were  fairly  successful,  and,  during  a  few 
days  spent  amongst  them,  I  saw,  or  obtained  records  of,  sixteen 
young  birds  which  had  left  their  nests. 

The  Raven  is  very  much  attached  to  its  old  haunts,  and  uses 
the  same  nest  year  after  year.  It  often  happens  that  one  pair  of 
birds  will  have  two  nests,  and  they  use  these  alternately.  If  the 
nest  is  robbed,  the  birds  will  sometimes  build  another  nest  in  a 
much  less  accessible  place,  and  some  of  the  nests  on  the  Welsh 
cliffs  have  been  in  exceedingly  difficult  places,  which  only  a  clever 
and  experienced  climber  could  reach.  Although  I  have  seen  a 
great  many  nests,  I  have  only  found  about  three  that  it  was 
possible  successfully  to  photograph. 

When  the  nest  contains  young,  the  hen  is  a  bold  bird ;  I 
have  never  known  her  actually  to  strike  an  intruder,  but  I  have 
seen  her  exceedingly  angry,  and  I  well  remember  one  which  made 
a  wild  swoop  at  my  head,  and  she  almost  succeeded  in  hitting  it. 
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bird  is  not  an  easy  one  to  photograph,  for  the 
reason  that  the  nests  are  often  built  in  a  position 
where  it  is  not  possible  to  fix  up  any  hiding  appa- 
ratus for  the  photographer.  The  nest  here  pictured 
was  an  exception,  for  it  was  only  a  few  yards  out 
in  the  lake,  and  by  placing  a  large  hurdle  made  of  reeds  on  the 
bank,  I  was  able  to  photograph  the  Coot  with  the  greatest  ease. 
The  nest  was  also  quite  near  a  public  footpath,  and  a  bird  which 
builds  its  nest  in  such  a  position  is  always  easier  to  photograph 
than  one  which  seldom  sees  a  human  being.  Only  about  four 
yards  from  this  Coot's  nest,  a  Little  Grebe  had  built  her  small 
floating  home,  and  when  I  was  tired  of  photographing  one  bird,  I 
just  turned  my  camera  round  and  exposed  plates  on  the  other. 
A  rather  strange  thing  occurred  here,  for  on  first  examining  the 
Grebe's  nest  we  found  that  the  Coot  had  actually  laid  one  of  her 
eggs  in  it,  and  the  Dabchick  was  sitting  on  this  with  three  of 
her  own  eggs  !  I  have  often  come  across  strange  occurrences  like 
this  in  Birdland,  but  the  most  remarkable  happened  while  I  was 
taking  animated  pictures  of  a  Thrush  feeding  her  young.  The 
Thrush  had  just  given  her  offspring  a  good  supply  of  food,  and  left 
the  nest  to  search  for  more  worms,  when  a  Yellow  Wagtail  suddenly 
flew  to  the  nest  and  fed  the  hungry  fledgelings,  and  then  settled 
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on  a  perch  near  the  nest  and  remained  there  for  a  few  moments 
before  flying  away. 

The  Coot  makes  a  very  substantial  nest,  high  and  dry  above 
the  water,  and  leading  up- to  it  there  is  usually  a  sloping  plat- 
form about  a  yard  in  length,  and  the  bird  always  uses  this  when 
entering  or  leaving  the  nest.  While  walking  up  it,  she,  every  few 
paces,  stops,  and  with  her»  beak  removes  the  drops  of  water  from 
her  breast.  When  the  hen  is  sitting,  the  male  swims  about  on 
guard  not  very  far  away,  and  if  any  other  Coot  or  Moorhen  should 
come  near,  he  raises  his  wings  in  the  form  of  a  shield  over  his 
back,  lays  his  neck  out  on  the  water,  and  then  with  a  loud 
challenge  goes  out  to  meet  the  enemy.  All  this,  however,  is 
merely  bravado,  for  should  the  enemy  offer  battle  and  happen  to 
be  a  stronger  bird,  then  he  ignominiously  turns  tail  and  flutters 
along  the  water,  and  with  loud  cries  appeals  to  his  mate  for  help. 
She  will  then  leave  her  eggs,  and  by  the  combined  efforts  of  the 
two  birds  the  perfectly  harmless  intruder  is  driven  away. 

The  Coot  obtains  most  of  its  food  by  diving  to  the  bottom 
of  the  lake  and  bringing  up  a  large  beakful  of  water-weeds. 
These  are  spread  out  on  the  water,  and  the  numerous  insects 
which  appear  are  quickly  snapped  up.  It  is  really  surprising  what 
a  number  of  insects  and  other  food  the  bird  will  bring  to  the 
surface  with  each  beakful  of  weeds.  When  the  Coot  dives,  it 
seems  actually  to  jump  out  of  the  water,  and  then,  ducking  its 
head,  its  goes  under  with  a  loud  splash.  It  is  able  to  keep  under 
water  for  a  long  time. 

The  young  Coots  are  charming  little  creatures  and  fearlessly 
follow  their  parents  very  soon  after  they  leave  their  shells,  and 
when  only  a  day  old  will  learn  to  pick  up  flies  for  themselves. 
The  baby  birds  soon  get  very  tired  and  return  to  their  nests,  and 
tucking  their  little  red  heads  tight  into  their  downy  breasts,  sleep 
until  hunger  causes  them  to  slip  once  more  into  the  water,  and 
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then    they    rapidly    swim    to    their    parents,    who    are    always    on 
guard  somewhere  near. 

When  the  young  birds  are  about  ten  days  old,  their  parents 
build  extra  nests  for  them  to  rest  in  ;  I  have  seen  four  of  these 
large  roosting  nests  built  close  to  the  nest  proper,  and  the  young 
Coots  will  actually  help  in  the  construction  of  these.  The  Moor- 
hen will  do  the  same  for  its  offspring,  and  as  many  as  six  nests 
are  sometimes  made.  One  would  have  thought  that  such  an 
interesting  habit  as  this  would  have  been  noticed  by  naturalists, 
yet  the  author  was  the  first  to  discover  and  record  that  both  the 
Coot  and  Moorhen  did  this.  Evidently  the  parents  find  that 
the  nests  do  not  grow  in  proportion  to  the  rapid  development  of 
the  youngsters,  and  so  they  provide  them  with  plenty  of  room. 
In  Norfolk,  and  other  large  marshy  tracts  where  these  birds  are 
common,  we  may  see  large  numbers  of  these  roosting  nests 
about.  It  was  this  fact  that  caused  me  to  investigate  the  matter, 
and  I  very  soon  discovered  that  the  young  birds  were  building 
them. 
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F  there  is  one  bird  more  than  another  in  which  I 
am  interested,  it  is  the  one  which  forms  the  subject 
of  these  pages.  And  the  Kite  is  a  bird  of  which 
every  dweller  in  these  islands  should  be  proud,  for 
the  more  I  see  of  our  British  Kite  the  more  I  am 
convinced  that  it  is  a  finer  and  better  variety  of  its  species  than 
can  be  found  elsewhere  in  the  world.  Most  people  are  aware  that 
it  is  a  very  rare  bird,  and  to  my  knowledge  only  about  eight  pairs 
are  to  be  found  in  the  whole  of  Great  Britain.  If  it  had  not 
been  for  the  efforts  of  a  few  Welsh  bird-lovers,  the  Kite  would 
ere  this  have  been  numbered  amongst  our  lost  British  birds. 
Every  one  who  is  interested  in  our  rare  breeding  birds  is  greatly 
indebted  to  the  energies  of  these  Welshmen,  who  have  spent  so 
much  time  and  money  in  endeavouring  to  save  this  noble  bird 
from  extinction  ;  and  of  this  I  am  certain,  that  had  it  not  been  for 
the  labours  of  the  Rev.  D.  Edmondes  Owen  and  Mr.  Gwynne- 
Vaughan  and  one  or  two  others,  the  Kite  would  not  have  been 
found  breeding  at  the  present  day. 

I  often  wonder  if  some  egg-collectors  have  any  conscience  or 
morals.  Anyway,  if  they  have,  I  consider  that  those  who  take 
clutches  of  Kites'  eggs  are  to  be  ranked  with  the  lowest  house- 
breaker or  common  thief.  These  men  know  that  the  nests  are 
protected  ;  they  are  well  aware  that  a  large  sum  of  money  is 
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required  annually  to  pay  for  the  protection,  yet  they  will  practise 
the  very  meanest  underhand  tricks  to  obtain  possession  of  the 
eggs.  I  expect  these  men  would  think  twice  before  picking  their 
neighbour's  pocket,  yet  where  the  Kite  and  some  other  rare  birds 
are  concerned,  they  do  not  hesitate  to  do  it,  for  the  collector  who 
will  now  take  a  clutch  of  Kite's  eggs  is,  to  put  it  in  plain 
P-nglish,  an  unprincipled  thief,  and  should  be  branded  as  such  by 
all  who  know  of  the  fact. 

Some  of  the  nests  have  been  watched,  night  and  day,  by 
special  watchers,  and  real  success  has  been  the  result  during  the 
past  few  years,  but,  of  course,  to  carry  on  this  work  satisfactorily 
a  large  sum  of  money  is  needed.  I  am  just  starting  a  fund,  to  be 
known  as  the  '  Birdland  Protection  Fund,'  and  if  any  of  my 
readers  would  like  to  subscribe  to  this,  I  can  promise  them  that 
every  farthing  received  will  go  towards  the  protection  of  one  or 
more  of  our  rarest  breeding  birds. 

Only  a  few  weeks  ago  I  was  looking  upon  some  of  the 
Welsh  Kites  in  their  wild  mountain  home,  and  to  watch  their 
magnificent  flight  as  they  sailed  and  soared  over  their  nests  was  a 
sight  never  to  be  forgotten.  Early  one  morning  the  male  bird 
was  seen  circling  over  the  nest,  then  he  gave  a  short  whistle,  and 
the  hen,  who  had  been  patiently  sitting  all  night,  heard  the  call, 
and  immediately  left  her  eggs,  flew  majestically  away,  and  her 
mate  took  his  turn  at  sitting.  On  another  occasion,  at  the  rising 
of  the  sun,  he  brought  her  a  love-gift  in  the  form  of  a  small 
rabbit,  and,  flying  slowly  past,  he  dropped  it  on  the  nest  by  the 
side  of  his  mate,  and  she  very  quickly  rose  from  her  eggs  and 
partook  of  a  fresh  and  no  doubt  tasty  breakfast. 

One  Welshman  told  me,  with  an  air  of  extreme  sincerity,  that 
Kites  were  the  most  respectable  birds  he  knew  of,  for  they  paired 
for  life,  and  were  not  like  some  other  birds  which  had  a  number 
of  wives ! 
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The  Kite  builds  a  very  substantial  nest,  and  is  very  fond  of 
decorating  it  with  pieces  of  paper  and  bright-coloured  rags.  In 
the  old  days,  when  this  fine  bird  was  common  in  our  English 
counties,  this  custom  no  doubt  was  very  prevalent,  but  now  the 
few  remaining  Kites  are  found  in  localities  where  they  have  little 
opportunity  of  finding  such  material  to  decorate  their  nests  with. 
However,  I  have  seen  one  Welsh  nest  with  a  lining  of  paper,  and, 
strange  to  say,  this  actual  piece  a  few  days  previously  contained 
the  lunch  of  one  of  our  party  who  had  visited  the  wood.  He  had 
his  lunch  quite  close  to  the  tree  in  which  the  nest  was  built,  and 
afterwards  left  the  paper  lying  on  the  ground.  When  he  had  left 
the  wood  the  Kites  quickly  picked  this  up,  and  placed"  it  in  their 
nest  as  a  valuable  addition  to  their  home  ! 

In  another  part  of  this  book  I  have  mentioned  that  the  Kite 
seems  to  be  a  great  coward  when  attacked  by  the  bold  Carrion 
Crow;  yet,  at  other  times,  it  shows  that  it  is  endowed  with 
plenty  of  courage,  for  upon  a  dog  going  near  a  certain  nest  the 
sitting  bird  swooped  down,  struck  the  creature's  back  with  her 
sharp  talons,  and  sent  it  away  howling  with  pain. 
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N  Birdland,  the  Fox  is  branded  as  an  outlaw.  Many 
a  roosting  bird  has  been  ruthlessly  torn  from  its 
perch  by  this  keen  prowler  of  the  night.  About 
the  hour  of  sunset  we  may  sometimes  see  him 
slinking  along  the  hedgerows,  keeping  in  the 
shadows,  and  often  stopping,  with  ears  erect  and  one  foot  lifted, 
ever  on  the  look-out  for  enemies,  for  those  creatures  which  prey 
on  their  wild  companions  of  the  woods  and  fields  are  ever  the 
most  cunning  and  artful.  On  the  Welsh  hills,  where  my  photo- 
graph was  obtained,  the  Fox  is  not  often  seen,  although  it  is 
far  from  rare. 

Some  of  the  farmers  told  me  sad  tales  of  Reynard's  thieving 
propensities,  and  at  one  little  farmhouse  up  on  the  hills  very 
many  chickens  had  been  stolen,  and  at  last  a  sharp  watch  was 
kept,  and  one  evening,  soon  after  dusk,  the  wanderer  was  seen 
coming  for  his  supper,  sneaking  along,  keeping  as  much  as 
possible  under  shelter  until  near  the  spot  where  he  usually  found 
some  tasty  morsel,  then  a  loud  report  rang  out  and  echoed  round 
and  around  the  rocks,  and  that  Fox  never  again  wandered  over 
those  hills.  One  could  not  help  feeling  sorry  for  him.  The  love 
of  sport  is  born  in  the  majority  of  people,  and  most  practise 
it  in  one  form  or  another.  The  Fox's  existence  being  from 
beginning  to  end  one  long  life  of  sport,  one  cannot  but  admire 
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him,  for  my  experience  in  photographing  wild  creatures  has  taught 
me  many  lessons  in  woodcraft,  and  I  know  how  exceedingly 
difficult  it  is  to  approach  some  birds  near  enough  to  expose  a 
plate,  yet  the  Fox  has  to  perform  a  far  greater  feat  almost  every 
time  he  wants  a  meal. 

It  is  a  mistake  to  think  that  Foxes  live  entirely  on  birds.  If 
they  had  to  rely  on  feathered  game  for  their  livelihood,  there 
would  not  be  many  Foxes  in  the  country.  Mice,  frogs,  worms, 
hedgehogs,  and  even  fish  are  captured  by  this  energetic  hunter. 
It  is  also  erroneous  to  think  that  Reynard  only  hunts  by  night. 
The  loud,  angry  calls  of  Crows  and  other  birds  often  proclaim 
that  he  is  out  by  day.  Especially  is  this  so  in  the  hill  country, 
where  boulders,  heather,  and  bracken  give  him  good  shelter. 

The  Fox  of  the  mountains  is  a  far  more  hardy  creature  than 
that  of  the  lowlands.  He  seems  endowed  with  far  greater  powers 
of  endurance,  and  many  a  story  have  I  listened  to  in  the  Welsh 
inns  of  the  '  runs '  that  had  taken  place  on  the  hills.  One  old 
keeper — a  keen  sportsman — never  tired  of  telling  me  of  a  certain 
hunt,  and  I  do  not  know  how  many  times  I  have  patiently 
waited  while  it  was  told,  and  he  always  would  tell  it  when  I 
was  keen  to  hurry  on  to  a  certain  nest ;  for  this  keeper  had  a 
habit,  peculiar  to  many  Welshmen,  of  stopping  every  few  yards,  and 
adding  to  his  vivid  description  of  the  hunt  many  wild  gestures. 

The  farmers  of  the  mountains  keep  Foxes  somewhat  within 
bounds  by  trapping  and  shooting  the  young,  but  few  of  the  older 
ones  are  taken  in  this  way.  Years  of  hunting  and  being  hunted 
has  made  the  hill  Fox  a  wary  creature,  and  owing  to  his  fondness 
for  lamb  and  mutton  he  is  hated  alike  by  shepherd  and  farmer. 
Yet,  with  all  his  faults,  this  outlaw  is  not  quite  as  black  as  he 
is  painted,  and  I  really  believe  that  many  faults  are  hurled  at  him 
for  which  he  is  not  responsible ;  and  there  are  few  people  who 
would  like  to  see  the  last  of  one  of  our  most  beautiful  mammals. 
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The  Fox  of  the  mountains,  when  hunted  with  dogs,  always 
makes  for  the  high,  rugged  ground,  where  there  are  plenty  of 
rough  boulders  about,  and,  hiding  under  these,  it  is  no  easy  task 
to  dislodge  him.  In  these  hunts,  which  are  always  carried  out  on 
foot,  for  horses  could  not  traverse  the  rough  ground,  a  mixed 
breed  of  dogs  is  used ;  in  fact,  it  often  happens  that  not  a  single 
hound  is  seen  amongst  the  pack.  The  chief  idea  in  using  dogs 
is  not  actually  to  follow  the  Fox,  but  to  dislodge  him  from  his 
fastness  amongst  the  rocks,  and  the  men  standing  around  with 
guns  await  his  outgoing. 

In  the  Fauna  of  North  Wales,  by  my  friend  Mr.  H.  E. 
Forrest,  there  is  an  interesting  account  of  a  celebrated  huntress 
who  lived  in  the  Snowdon  district.  This  Catherine  Thomas  kept 
several  small  Welsh  terriers,  and  with  these  she  is  said  to  have 
captured  one  hundred  and  seventy-five  Foxes,  and  for  each  one 
killed  she  cut  a  notch  in  her  mantelshelf. 
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[URING  my  travels  in  Birdland,  extending  back  for 
ten  years,  I  have  taken  several  thousands  of 
photographs  of  wild  birds,  and  if  I  was  asked 
to  choose  my  favourite  picture,  I  should  without 
hesitation  select  the  one  opposite.  It  lacks  the 
pictorial  qualities  of  some  of  my  photographs,  but  those  who 
know  this  beautiful  Owl  in  his  forest  home,  will  agree  with  me 
that  it  is  certainly  a  very  realistic  photograph  of  the  bird,  and 
gives  a  vivid  portrayal  of  what  the  bird  looks  like  at  dusk,  just 
before  he  leaves  the  dark  pine  branches  to  go  out  in  quest  of  food. 
Another  reason  why  this  photograph  is  attractive  to  me  is  the 
fact  that  it  reminds  me  of  the  great  pine  forests  of  the  North, 
where  I  have  seen  him  sitting  in  just  such  a  position — haunts 
where  he  is  unmolested  by  the  egg-collector ;  and  wild,  bleak 
haunts  they  are  too,  great  black  forests  of  pine  on  the  giant 
hills,  surrounded  with  far-stretching  open  moors,  where  the  cries 
of  Curlew,  Golden  Plover,  and  other  moor  fowl  are  the  only 
sounds,  save  when  the  wind  whistles  through  the  coarse  grass 
and  makes  the  only  music  known  on  the  mountains.  That  is 
why  I  like  this  picture,  and  it  should  also  appeal  to  all  those 
who  love  Nature  in  her  wildest  mood,  for  it  is  a  bird  which  we 
find  in  far-away  haunts  where  man  is  seldom  seen. 

The    Long-eared    Owl   is    a   great  hunter,  and  will    be   out   at 
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sunset  quartering  the  moors,  and  if  a  mouse  or  mole  so  much  as 
shows  itself,  the  hunter  will  stop  in  his  flight  and  throw  himself 
down  in  the  grass,  and  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten  his  sharp  talons 
do  not  miss  the  prey,  as  the  loud,  piercing  cry  from  the  captured 
animal  will  testify.  The  flight  of  this  Owl  is  well-nigh  perfection, 
and  he  is  able  to  twist  and  turn  with  the  greatest  ease  ;  and  if 
in  his  early  evening  flight  he  should  happen  to  come  across  a  small 
bird  which  has  not  gone  to  roost,  it  would  have  a  poor  chance 
of  escaping. 

Only  a  short  time  ago  I  witnessed  a  sharp  but  exciting  race 
between  a  Short-eared  Owl  and  a  Pipit  on  a  Hebridean  moor.  The 
Owl  was  slowly  flying  over  the  heather  when  the  Pipit  flew  up, 
and  the  Owl  instantly  followed.  Although  the  smaller  bird  seemed 
at  first  to  have  the  advantage  in  flight  and  powers  of  dodging,  the 
Owl  very  soon  gained  and  cleverly  snapped  it  up,  and  as  the 
hunter  flew  to  a  little  grassy  knoll  to  enjoy  his  meal,  I  saw 
floating  down  on  the  still  summer  air  just  one  small  feather  which 
told  of  the  tragedy  that  had  just  taken  place. 

The  Long-eared  Owl  is  found  not  only  in  such  wild  places  as 
described,  for  in  most  counties  it  would,  I  expect,  be  possible  to 
find  him,  but  the  dense  forest  is  pre-eminently  his  home.  There 
is  one  well-known  and  ancient  haunt  in  Surrey,  but  this  is 
overrun  by  egg-collectors  in  the  early  part  of  the  year,  and  few 
of  the  birds  really  succeed  in  rearing  a  family.  In  any  very 
large  pine  wood  we  should  be  almost  certain  to  find  one  or 
more  pairs  of  the  Long-eared  Owl. 

They  are  early  breeders,  laying  their  eggs  in  February  or  early 
March,  and  instead  of  building  a  nest  of  their  own  they  select  a 
Squirrel's  old  drey,  or  some  other  old  nest  or  platform  of  sticks, 
on  which  to  lay  their  eggs. 

This  species  is  silent,  compared  with  some  of  our  other  Owls. 
Its  note,  not  often  uttered,  is  a  shrill,  tremulous,  plaintive  cry,  or 
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a  number  of  short  notes  uttered  in  quick  succession.  It  also 
repeatedly  makes  a  clicking  noise  by  opening  and  quickly  closing 
its  beak,  and  this  habit  is  peculiar  to  the  majority  of  Owls. 

It  is  not  an  easy  bird  to  photograph,  for  besides  usually 
choosing  a  dark  wood  in  which  to  roost,  it  has  a  habit  of  con- 
tinually bobbing  up  and  down,  and  also  opening  and  closing  its 
eyes,  and  one  has  to  wait  for  a  favourable  opportunity  when 
these  various  movements  are  not  in  progress. 

When  a  brilliant  light  shines  on  the  bird,  it  seems  to  have 
no  intention  of  ruining  both  eyes  by  using  them  both  at  once, 
so  it  does  rather  a  sensible  thing.  It  closes  one  eye  and  looks 
at  the  intruder  with  the  other,  and  when  that  is  tired,  it  slowly 
closes  it  and  opens  the  first  again,  and  while  we  watched  the  bird, 
it  kept  up  a  continual  see-saw  motion  with  its  eyes. 
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HAVE  seen  most  of  the  breeding  haunts  of  the 
Gannet  in  these  islands,  but  the  one  which  fas- 
cinated me  most  was  that  wild  rock  known  as 
Stac  Lii  off  St.  Kilda.  On  the  shelves  and  ledges 
the  birds  are  here  nesting  in  countless  thousands, 
and  every  available  inch  of  rock  seems  occupied  by  a  talkative 
Gannet.  To  look  at  Stac  Lii  from  the  sea,  one  would  think  it 
impossible  to  climb,  and  when  we  land  it  really  is  difficult,  but 
with  care  we  are  able  to  reach  the  top,  and  get  right  amongst  the 
birds.  Ailsa  Craig — another  favourite  haunt  of  this  bird — is 
tenanted  by  a  good  many  thousands,  but  one  does  not  obtain 
such  a  good  view  of  them  as  on  that  famous  little  island  in  the 
Firth  of  Forth,  known  as  the  Bass  Rock.  This  for  many  years 
past  has  been  a  favourite  hunting-ground  of  mine,  and  many  a 
shot  with  my  camera  have  I  made  at  the  thousands  of  sea-birds 
nesting  on  the  steep  black  cliffs,  and  some  of  the  happiest  days 
and  nights  of  my  Birdland  travels  have  been  spent  on  the 
old  Bass. 

But  even  the  fascination  of  that  fairy-like  scene,  where 
thousands  upon  thousands  of  white  wings  are  constantly  passing 
and  re-passing,  sinks  into  insignificance  when  one  first  stands  on 
the  summit  of  Stac  Lii.  Above,  below,  around,  everywhere, 
Gannets  are  flying,  looking  like  a  giant  snowstorm  as  they  go 
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forward  and  onward,  to  return  again  and  again  in  a  marvellous 
mixed  maze.  And  far,  far  below  there  is  the  green  Atlantic,  look- 
ing still  and  silent  as  a  pond,  with  many  more  birds  swimming 
on  its  surface,  and  thousands  more,  like  tiny  white  flakes,  dream- 
ingly  circling  over  the  waves,  for  in  reality  the  sea  is  anything 
but  smooth ;  and  as  we  watch  these  dots,  one  and  then  another 
drops  into  the  water,  leaving  behind  a  little  dash  of  white  spray. 
A  deafening  noise  is  all  around,  a  wild,  harsh  roar,  as  each  Gannet 
within  view  bends  his  big  neck  forwards,  opens  his  great  beak, 
and  "  squarks "  at  the  intruders.  Those  flying  take  up  the  chorus, 
and  the  whole  is  a  pandemonium  of  sounds  one  never  forgets. 

Before  me,  as  I  write,  there  is  a  wild,  rocky  bay,  and  a  strong 
easterly  wind  is  sending  the  large  waves  with  ceaseless  fury  against 
the  black  rocks.  On  the  green  slopes,  above  the  reach  of  the 
water,  there  are  a  few  sheep,  and  between  the  lashing  and  splash- 
ing of  the  foam  the  bleating  of  these  is  heard.  Kittiwakes  and 
numerous  other  Gulls  are  flying  round  their  nests,  but  above 
these  several  Gannets  are  sailing  with  outspread  wings.  Some  of 
these  are  over  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet  above  the  water,  but 
their  keen  eyes  can  see  some  distance  below  the  surface,  and  one 
and  then  another  suddenly  stops  in  their  flight,  duck  their  heads, 
half-close  their  wings,  and  with  a  mighty  splash  enter  the  water 
and  disappear  from  view.  The  Gannets  on  Stac  Lii  consume  an 
enormous  quantity  of  fish  through  the  summer,  and  at  a  rough 
estimate  they  take  not  less  than  10,000,000  herrings  from  the  sea 
from  May  until  September ! 

I  first  looked  upon  Stac  Lii  from  the  heights  above  the 
village  of  St.  Kilda,  and  at  this  distance — about  four  miles  away — 
it  looked  like  a  great  whitewashed  rock,  such  countless  numbers 
of  birds  there  seemed  to  be  on  its  shelves  and  precipices.  The 
day  we  selected  for  our  visit  was  anything  but  calm,  and  the  four 
St.  Kilda  boatmen  had  to  row  hard  for  nearly  three  hours  before 
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we  found  ourselves  under  the  shelter  of  the  towering  cliff.  There 
was  a  great  swell  rising  and  falling  around  the  rock,  and  it  was 
a  difficult  task  to  land.  Taking  off  our  boots,  we  just  had  to 
trust  to  chance,  and  jump  from  the  rising  and  falling  boat  on 
to  the  slippery  seaweed-covered  sides.  Then  the  cameras  were 
fastened  on  a  running  noose  and  pulled  along  a  rope  which  was 
fixed  from  the  boat  to  the  cliff,  and  three  of  us  roped  together, 
two  hardy  St.  Kildans  and  myself,  began  the  ascent. 

Without  the  cameras  we  should  have  got  on  fairly  well,  but 
with  my  '  Birdland '  camera  and  kinematograph  it  was  no  easy 
task,  and  several  times  we  had  to  haul  the  apparatus  up  places 
where  it  was  impossible  to  carry  it.  In  other  parts  we  had  to 
pick  our  way  through  thick  lanes  of  struggling  and  frightened 
young  Guillemots  and  Razorbills,  but  at  last  the  summit  was 
reached  and  we  were  amongst  a  vast  flock  of  Gannets,  which, 
when  they  saw  us,  went  tumbling  and  falling  over  one  another  in 
their  eagerness  to  reach  the  edge  of  the  precipice — for  the  Gannet 
cannot  fly  from  a  level  surface.  The  Gannet  in  my  picture,  when 
photographed,  was  sitting  on  the  topmost  point  of  this  famous 
rock,  and  when  I  attempted  to  stand  in  the  same  position,  the 
bold  bird  made  frantic  dabs  at  my  legs  with  her  great  beak,  and  at 
last  flew  directly  at  me,  and  with  her  strong  wings  nearly  sent  me 
speeding  down  towards  the  sea. 
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those  wild  tracts  of  moorland  in  the  North  I  have 
sometimes  met  with  the  Red  Deer  in  my  searches 
after  rare  birds,  and  have  had  a  few  good  oppor- 
tunities of  photographing  them.  Early  morning  or 
sunset  seems  to  be  the  best  time  for  observing  this 
magnificent  creature  'at  home.'  As  he  walks  with  a  proud,  easy 
gait  over  the  moor,  he  is  indeed  a  picture  of  strength  and  beauty. 
In  the  autumn,  when  the  purple  of  the  heather  is  fading,  the 
Stags  begin  pairing,  and  their  loud  '  belling '  echoes  across  the 
open  moor. 

In  searching  for  a  mate  the  Stag  must  go  through  many 
battles,  and  desperate  encounters  these  are.  The  rivals  will  stand 
facing  one  another  with  heads  bent  low,  and  then  with  a  rush 
crash  follows  crash  as  their  horns  meet.  If  the  latter  should 
become  locked,  as  they  sometimes  do,  they  push  and  pull,  their 
heads  and  bodies  swaying  with  the  strength  put  forth.  The 
instant  their  horns  become  separated  they  dart  apart,  and  again 
charge,  often  striking  terrible  side  blows  which  rip  open  the  flesh 
where  they  strike.  They  will  even  stand  on  their  hind  legs, 
punching  and  kicking  with  their  fore  feet,  and  if  one  is  able  to 
drop  before  his  antagonist,  he  darts  in  underneath,  and  with  a 
powerful  rush  and  a  loud,  far-sounding  bellow  he  'sticks'  his 
rival  and  twists  him  over,  following  up  the  fall  with  vicious  kicks 
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and  blows  with  his  horns.  It  is  a  terrible  and  desperate  fight — 
sometimes  to  the  death  ;  and  the  victor,  blood-stained  and  almost 
exhausted,  holds  up  his  swollen  neck,  and  with  a  noble  mien  goes 
proudly  towards  the  hind  for  which  this  battle  was  fought. 

In  the  spring  of  the  year  we  sometimes  see  frisky  fawns 
playing  by  their  mothers,  and  I  remember  coming  across  a  large 
herd  in  the  Highlands  while  in  search  of  that  rather  rare  bird — 
the  Red-throated  Diver.  From  my  little  bird-watching  tent,  under 
which  I  was  concealed,  they  could  be  seen.  That  was  indeed  a 
picture  of  Nature  in  her  loneliest  mood.  Except  for  the  wild 
creatures  around  me,  I  almost  seemed  to  be  alone  in  the  world, 
so  desolate  and  far-stretching  was  that  great  moor  with  grey 
mountains  beyond.  No  sound  reached  me  but  that  of  the  Divers, 
and  throughout  the  day  both  male  and  female  gave  out  their 
weird  note,  resembling  more  than  anything  else  the  long-drawn- 
out  groan  of  an  old  man  in  fearful  pain.  I  have  seen  some  lonely 
spots  in  my  Birdland  travels,  but  that  wind-swept  moor,  with 
those  wild,  unearthly  noises  ringing  over  it,  and  the  proud  Deer — 
all  unconscious  that  they  were  being  watched — walking  with  airy, 
graceful  step  over  the  heather,  verily  seemed  to  be  a  scene  from 
behind  Nature's  veil  that  does  not  fall  to  the  lot  of  many  bird- 
lovers  to  look  upon. 

When  the  sun  sinks  in  a  cloudless  summer  sky,  the  Red 
Deer  often  go  down  to  the  lochs,  wading  out  to  the  small 
islands,  and  this  perhaps  is  the  best  time  to  watch  them,  for  if 
we  know  their  haunts  we  can  lie  concealed  with  a  good  field- 
glass,  and  be  well  repaid  for  our  trouble. 

The  Red  Deer  is  very  inquisitive,  and  while  rowing  along  a 
Highland  loch  in  search  of  a  nest  of  the  Black-throated  Diver,  we 
repeatedly  saw  the  head  of  one  of  these  animals  peering  at  us 
over  the  heather ;  and  when  we  went  round  a  point,  or  our  boat 
was  concealed  for  a  time  behind  a  projecting  rock,  we  saw  the 
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Red  Deer  still  following ;  and  again  and  again,  from  some  most 
unexpected  point,  those  two  large,  inquisitive  eyes  were  seen 
looking  hard  in  our  direction.  In  our  journey  to  this  little-known 
loch  we  dragged  a  heavy  boat  over  half  a  mile  of  rough  country, 
and  it  was  a  difficult  task  for  four  of  us  ;  but  after  many  rests 
we  at  last  reached  the  loch,  and  spent  a  most  enjoyable  day  in  the 
company  of  many  rare  birds,  and  also  saw  several  Deer  watching 
us  far  away  on  the  great  stretching  moor. 

This  famous  haunt  of  the  Divers  and  Red  Deer  was  one  of 
wonderful  grandeur  when  seen  from  the  hills  above.  Stretching 
below  us  there  seemed  to  be  an  almost  unending  chain  of  lochs- 
large  and  small — and  with  our  powerful  Goerz  field-glasses  we 
could  see  Black-throated  Divers,  Grey  lag  Geese,  and  Widgeon 
swimming  on  the  waters  far,  far  below  us. 
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F  all  the  birds  which  breed  on  cliffs,  the  Kittiwake 
is  one  of  the  most  difficult  to  get  to,  and  on 
several  occasions,  when  photographing  these  birds, 
I  have  had  to  have  a  stout  rope  to  assist  me. 
The  very  smallest  piece  of  jutting  rock  seems 
quite  large  enough  for  these  birds  to  build  their  nest  upon,  and 
in  consequence,  when  the  young  are  hatched,  many  tumble  out  of 
their  homes  and  rolling  over  and  over  find  themselves  in  the 
waves.  Few  of  these  unfortunate  youngsters  escape  the  Gulls 
which  are  constantly  hovering  around,  and  I  have  seen  those 
scavengers  of  the  sea  swoop  down  and  carry  the  young  birds 
away. 

I  remember  seeing  a  flock  of  birds  chasing  a  Greater  Black- 
backed  Gull,  and  on  looking  at  them  through  my  field-glass  I 
saw  that  the  large  marauder  was  holding  a  young  bird  in  his 
beak ;  it  was  dangling  head  downwards,  being  carried  by  one 
foot,  and  the  parents  and  many  others  were  following  with  angry 
and  vicious  cries.  The  large  Gull,  however,  took  very  little  notice, 
and  presently  settled  on  the  water,  and  I  saw  him  tearing  his 
prey  to  pieces,  while  the  agonised  parents  could  do  nothing  but 
fly  round  and  round  the  enemy's  head. 

The  Kittiwake  is  a  faithful  and  loving  mother,  and  looks  well 
after  her  young,  and  sometimes  when  I  have  been  descending  a 
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cliff  with  my  camera  the  parent  has  placed  herself  between  the 
supposed  enemy  and  her  young  ones.  The  accompanying  photo- 
graph was  taken  on  the  Fame  Islands,  where  large  numbers 
breed,  at  a  spot  not  difficult  of  access.  The  nest  is  constructed 
of  grasses,  and  two  eggs  are  usually  laid.  In  some  of  the  large 
black  caves  on  the  shores  of  the  western  islands  of  Scotland  we 
find  large  flocks  of  Kittiwakes  nesting.  From  a  short  distance, 
one  would  almost  think  that  some  of  the  birds  had  actually  built 
their  nests  on  the  roof.  They  are  certainly  above  us,  but  on 
a  closer  inspection  we  notice  that  small  jutting  pieces  of  rock, 
forming  shelves,  are  the  supports  on  which  the  nests  are  built. 

These  caves  are  weird,  dark,  damp  places ;  others  on  the 
contrary  might  be  some  beautiful  fairy  palace,  overhung  with 
mantles  of  the  most  brilliant  green,  red,  brown,  and  yellow 
moss,  and  with  sparkling  drops  of  water  for  the  jewels.  The 
water,  too,  is  a  wonderful  green,  and  is  as  transparent  as  the 
clearest  crystal,  and  the  white  birds  flying  to  and  from  their 
nests  might  well  be  likened  to  the  fairy  inhabitants  of  these  rocky 
unknown  homes,  which  are  ceaselessly  washed  by  the  surging, 
heaving,  and  never  restful  sea.  Searching  for  the  Kittiwake  takes 
us  into  some  wild  places,  and  one  of  the  grandest  that  I  have 
seen  was  on  the  coast  of  one  of  the  Orkney  Islands,  where  mile 
after  mile  of  rugged,  rough  coast-line,  rising  from  the  sea  for 
over  one  hundred  feet,  was  tenanted  by  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  Kittiwakes  and  Guillemots,  and  the  air  was  filled  with  the 
never-ending  cry  of  kitt-i-wake,  kitt-i-wake,  and  i  $h6\ ,- muffled 
roar  of  hundreds  of  Guillemots  uttering  their  strange,  -guttural 
notes. 

Again,  on  the  Bass  Rock  there  are  vast  numbers  nesting, 
though  on  the  steep  black  cliffs  they  are  difficult  of  access.  With 
the  aid  of  two  long  ropes  I  was  able  to  get  down  to  them,  and 
secured  some  good  photographs,  with  the  rays  of  the  setting  sun 
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lighting  up  their  grey  and  white  plumage.  Evening  and  early 
morning  are  the  best  times  to  photograph  birds  on  the  rocks,  for 
the  slanting  rays  of  light  give  a  far  better  effect  than  when  the 
light  is  directly  overhead. 

In  certain  parts  large  quantities  of  Kittiwakes'  eggs  are 
collected,  and  one  climber,  a  few  years  ago,  had  successfully 
made  the  descent  and  ascent,  and  had  his  loose-fitting  sweater, 
which  was  fastened  securely  round  his  waist  with  a  belt,  filled 
with  eggs,  but  just  as  he  got  out  of  the  ropes  and  began  to  walk 
along  the  top  of  the  cliff  he  stumbled  and  fell,  and  nearly  every 
egg  was  smashed,  and  the  reader  can  imagine  what  a  sticky  and 
miserable  condition  the  man  was  in  ! 

The  tightest  place  I  ever  found  myself  in  was  while  I  was 
returning  up  a  cliff  after  visiting  some  nests  of  the  Kittiwake,  and 
I  really  began  to  think  that  I  never  should  reach  the  summit ; 
but  after  a  rather  long  struggle,  my  companion  and  myself  found 
ourselves  once  more  on  the  top  of  the  cliff. 
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AM  standing  in  a  beautiful  and  romantic  spot 
amongst  the  hills.  Below  me,  the  river  is  bubbling 
its  musical  course  over  the  rocks  and  rounded 
stones.  Lambs  on  the  green  mountain  sides  are 
bleating  to  their  mothers  ;  and  this  and  the  music 
from  the  water  and  the  songs  of  countless  birds  fill  the  air  with 
that  sweet,  soft  sound — Nature's  evensong.  Close  to  me,  and 
almost  hidden  in  a  group  of  yews,  there  is  a  little  church,  and 
the  closing  hymn  of  this  Sunday  evening  service  reaches  me  and 
mingles  with  the  voices  of  the  hills,  and  I  distinguish  those 
familiar  words — 

'Abide  with  me!  fast  falls  the  eventide.' 

On  a  post,  not  far  from  me,  there  sits  a  Lark,  his  body  lit 
up  with  the  rays  of  the  sinking  sun,  and  while  those  inside 
the  building  sing  their  closing  song  of  praise,  the  little  brown 
bird  outside  also  joins  in  this  evensong.  What  a  picture  of 
perfect  peace  this  is !  Great  silent  shadows  creep  slowly  up 
the  hills,  changing  their  whole  colour  from  a  brilliant  spring-like 
beauty  to  a  dull,  sombre  brown.  Below,  there  stretches  a  vast 
fertile  valley,  and  above  a  picture  of  wild,  rough  grandeur,  and 
now  and  again  the  Cuckoo's  clarion  rings  out  loud  and  clear— 
the  note  which  links  the  valleys  with  the  hills.  Rocky  dingles 
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and  green  glens  are  seen  at  their  best  with  the  long  shadows 
stretching  from  tree  to  fern  ;  and  the  little  waterfalls,  tumbling  and 
dancing  their  way  to  the  larger  river,  make  a  joyful  music  of  their 
own.  But  the  Lark  still  sings,  and  with  beak  uplifted,  crest 
raised,  and  throat  swelling,  note  after  note  rings  out,  as  he  pours 
out  with  such  fervour  his  simple  song  to  the  deep  red  sun.  And 
again,  from  the  church,  so  softly  blending  in  with  the  harmony 
outside,  come  those  words  : 

'  Swift  to  its  close  ebbs  out  life's  little  day  ; 
Earth's  joys  grow  dim,  its  glories  pass  away ; 
Change  and  decay  in  all  around  I  see  ; 
O  Thou,  who  changest  not,  abide  with  me ! ' 

The  evening  sun  sinks  lower ;  a  shadow  creeps  up  over  the 
church,  and  the  closing  notes  are  sounded  by  the  organ,  and  as 
the  people  file  slowly  down  the  old  path,  the  Lark  leaves  his  perch, 
and  with  buoyant,  joyful  flight  goes  up  and  up,  until  once  more 
he  looks  upon  the  sun,  and  before  he  is  down  again  twilight  falls, 
and  the  blue  hills  change  their  colour.  Then  one  by  one  the 
notes  of  Nature  cease.  Lark  and  Thrush,  Blackbird  and  Wren, 
all  seek  their  homes,  and  a  silence — the  great  still  silence  of 
solitude — falls  like  a  mantle  over  all.  And  as  I  wend  my  way 
down  to  the  valley  and  again  hear  the  music  of  the  river — so 
different  at  night  from  when  the  sun  plays  on  it — a  Curlew  on 
the  heights  calls  to  his  mate,  and  such  weird,  wild  notes  they  are. 
The  sunshine  and  the  song  are  gone ;  the  colour  of  flowers  and 
tints  of  the  sky  are  but  memories,  and  night,  grey  and  cold,  covers 
the  land. 

I  have  often  heard  the  beautiful  song  of  the  Skylark  in  some 
dingy  city  street,  and,  looking  up,  one  sees  the  little  prisoner  in  a 
small  cage  trying  hard  to  obtain  a  glimpse  of  the  blue  sky  he 
loves  so  well.  It  is  one  of  the  saddest  sights  imaginable  to  see 
this  bird,  which  to  me  is  the  emblem  of  freedom,  shut  up  in  a 
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tiny  wooden  box,  with  the  dull,  sooty  bricks  all  around  him. 
What  a  contrast,  the  smoky,  heavy  atmosphere  of  a  London  slum 
and  the  wild,  free  open  air  of  a  summer  meadow !  If  birds  have 
feelings  akin  to  ours,  it  must  seem  to  these  prisoners  like 
a  journey  from  a  joyous,  blithesome  heaven  to  a  black  and 
gruesome  hell. 

There  are  few  weeks  of  the  year  in  which  the  Skylark  does 
not  sing.  Spring,  summer,  autumn,  and  winter,  all  four  seasons 
have  a.  share  of  his  bright  song.  I  have  heard  one  singing  on  a 
clear,  sunny  Christmas  morning,  and  his  notes  mingled  with  the 
merry  pealing  of  the  bells,  and  it  seemed  almost  as  if  this  little 
bird  was  joining  with  man  in  a  song  of  thanksgiving. 
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